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THE MORNING PROGRAMME 
DR. JOSEPH ROEMER, Presiding 


President Garrison: 

This first Institute on Professional Relations, as planned, is to be more or 
less of an exploratory nature. It is sponsored by the National Education Asso- 
ciation, the Tennessee Education Association, and George Peabody College for 
Teachers. Next summer another Institute will be held here, and Institutes of 
similar nature will be held in various sections of the country. 

It is hoped that some problems may be opened up this morning. We do not 
anticipate that many will be settled. 

In planning the program, we decided to have outstanding men from the 
several professions tell us about their professions. We hope that we may learn 
something from them that will help in the development of our own profession 
of teaching. 

No more important gathering has taken place on this campus than this one 
which deals with the professionalization of teaching. If teaching is to become 
a profession, it will do so through the efforts and leadership of the people in 
educational work, cooperating with one another and planning and working 
together. 


THE PROFESSION OF LAW 
JUDGE ALBERT WILLIAMS 


It seems to be acknowledged that there is some difference between 
a trade and a profession, and I gather that the sponsors of this con- 
ference have been bold enough to assume as a beginning point that 
the teaching fraternity ought to constitute a profession. Now a 
“profession,” as the term is understood at the present time, is of com- 
paratively recent development—it seems to be one instance where 
the Greeks did not have a word for it. There are ancient exam- 
ples of vocational group consciousness, but no group seems to have 
been accorded the respect which our minds now commonly associate 
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with the more or less self-governing groups charged by law or con- 
vention with the responsibility of keeping their own houses in order 
and regulating the relations of their members toward each other and 
toward those who engage their services. 

I cannot take any of my twelve minutes in discussing how intel- 
lectual skill, economic necessity, and vocational pride may tend to 
develop trades, guilds, and unions into professions. Suffice it to say 
that these three ingredients will be found to be the distinguishing 
indicia in every case where a group of public servitors has evolved 
into a profession. Moreover, there are numerous examples where 
the lack of a single one of these ingredients seems to have served to 
retard the development of a particular group into a profession. The 
business of selling real estate, notwithstanding the efforts of the 
“realtors” to build a profession synthetically, seems not in the opin- 
ion of the public to have required the necessary technical skill on 
the part of its practitioners, and locomotive engineers, though organ- 
ized to a closer brotherhood than any other vocational group and 
undoubtedly exercising a necessary public function, have not been 
able to raise their calling from the status of a trade to a profession. 

The development of a profession can be studied in the concrete 
nowhere better than in the story of the bar. And particularly does 
the bar’s development illustrate the motive power of the three con- 
stituents I have mentioned. The profession of law developed the 
hard way without the benefit of precedent or example, but I believe 
it will be granted that, judged by the criteria of what it takes to 
constitute a profession, it is more worthy of that distinguishing 
term than any other vocational group, the medical practitioners not 
excepted. That is to say its privileges are thoroughly recognized 
by legislatures, courts, and public opinion, it has developed apart 
from the general tenets of morality and propriety a special set of 
ethics to govern the conduct of its members in their work, and it 
has been allowed to assume responsibility for the admission, regula- 
tion, and discipline of the individuals who compose it, and has won 
from the sovereign state certain prerogatives of ministry not ac- 
corded to persons who cannot meet the tests it sets for admission to 
its circle. 

At the very base of the professional structure lies the specialized 
skill that society has come to acknowledge must be possessed by those 
who administer the laws. Law without lawyers may seem to some 
“a consummation devoutly to be wished,” but the panorama of legal 
systems furnishes little ground for indulging the hope that the at- 
tainment of such an ideal is possible. Sciolists who would “scrap 
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the sorry scheme of things entire” in their search for mundane per- 
fection have always hoped for systems of law so simple in adminis- 
tration that special practitioners would not be needed, but so far 
their attempts have been failures. Whether the system be one built 
under Hebrew theocracy, Athenian democracy, Roman imperialism, 
or Norman feudalism, it seems destined to develop its spawn of skilled 
interpreters, artful elaborators, and quibbling disputants. From the 
earliest times lawyers have been denounced, suspected, and ridiculed, 
but efforts to get along without them have been in vain. Public 
recognition of the need for lawyers and the recognition that they 
must exercise some degree of intellectual skill in the pursuit of their 
work form the diagonal cornerstones upon which the legal profes- 
sion has been erected. 

In 1292 the need for the particular skill of the lawyer was rec- 
ognized in England and a writ of inquiry was issued by Edward I 
directing that students “apt and eager” should be brought from the 
provinces and placed in proximity to the courts of law then fixed by 
Magna Charta at Westminster. This was the beginning of the his- 
toric Inns of Court which in turn were the cradle of our present 
legal profession. 

Notwithstanding the development of the legal profession in Eng- 
land, the American colonists began their housekeeping in the New 
World with the notion that an ideal state should get along without 
lawyers. Locke’s Fundamental Constitutions of Carolina provided: 

It shall be a base and vile thing to plead for money or reward; nor shall 
anyone (except he be a near kinsman, not farther off than the cousin-german to 
the party concerned) be permitted to plead another man’s cause, till, before the 
judge, in open court, he hath taken an oath that he doth not plead for money 
or reward, nor hath nor will receive, nor directly nor indirectly bargain with 
the party, whose cause he is going to plead, for money or other rewards for 
pleading his cause. 

In the colony of Virginia too it was thought that there would be 
no need of lawyers and there was no specially trained bar for a 
hundred years after the founding of the colony. Nevertheless as 
early as 1642 pestiferous “attorneys” were popping up in the courts 
with such frequency as to require regulation, and we find at that- 
time a statute “for the better regulation of attorneys and the great 
fees exacted by them,” by the terms of which statute one man 
was forbid to charge another more than twenty pounds of tobacco 
for representing him in the county court or forty pounds in the 
quarter court. Indicating, however, that these bold citizens, who 
had not troubles enough of their own without taking upon them the 
representation of others, were not entirely a useless appendage upon 
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the body politic, the same enactment provided that they should not 
refuse “to be entertayned in any cause” under penalty of heavy 
fines, payable in tobacco. 

This statute, so far as I know, may be considered the first legis- 
lative attempts in America to regulate the practice of law. It is signifi- 
cant that “those who had letters of procuration from England” were 
excepted from the provisions of the statute, indicating the reliance 
that had already begun to be placed on the organized bar, where such 
a thing existed, to regulate the conduct of its members. 

In 1645 and again in 1647 laws were passed aimed at the dere- 
lictions of “unfaithful and unskilled attorneys.” In 1656 provision 
was made for the licensing of attorneys, but the next year came a 
sweeping act whose purpose was to prevent anyone pleading for hire. 
To practice advocacy for a valuable consideration was made a crime 
punishable by a fine of tobacco, and persons appearing in court to 
aid another were required to swear that they did not do so from 
mercenary motives. 

In 1680 the need for attorneys again expressed itself in legisla- 
tion, and persons were permitted to practice law under license of the 
governor. The preamble to this act furnishes an interesting side 
light on the state of lawyerless litigation: 

Whereas all courts in the country are many tymes hindered and troubled 


in their judiciall proceedings by the impertinent discussion of many busy and 
ignorant men who will pretend to assist their friends. 


In 1705 Beverly, writing “The History and Present State of Vir- 
ginia,” reports: 

Everyone that pleases may plead his own cause and also his friends for him, 
there being no restraint in that case, nor any licensed practitioners of the law. 

According to the preamble of an act in 1732, “the number of 
unskilled attorneys practicing in the county courts is become a great 
grievance to the country.” It was in 1748 that a general statute 
was passed requiring the lawyers in any court to be regularly en- 
rolled as licensees. 

The experience of the other colonies was not unlike that of Vir- 
ginia and often bore witness to the effort to get along without law- 
yers. A New Hampshire associate justice as late as 1797 charged 
his jury as follows: 

Gentlemen of the jury, the lawyers have talked to you of law. It is not law 
we want, but justice. . . . It is our business to do justice between the parties 


not by any quirks of the law out of Coke or Blackstone—persons that I never 
read and never will—but by common sense as between man and man. 


The same judge rebuked Jeremiah Mason, who had had the 
temerity to file a demurrer, telling him that “demurrers were no 
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doubt inventions of the bar to prevent justice and a part of common 
law procedure” and were therefore in his opinion “a cursed cheat.” 

I hope I have said enough to indicate that lawyerless law was 
tried and that it appeared to be a failure. Put down, therefore, as 
item one in the development of the bar, the public recognition that 
the administration of law required a particular skill and as item 
two that the use of that skill was a public necessity. Comes then the 
third item which is vocational pride. It is rather easy to see how 
this developed among lawyers. To begin with, they were flattered 
by the realization that they knew something which other folks did 
not, and that however much they were denounced they were needed 
and called upon in time of trouble. More than this, the inquiry which 
they had to make into history, political government, and general 
science, such as it was, tended to broaden the scope of their knowledge 
and to make reasonable, if not justify, a sort of superiority complex. 

Now one way to make a man public spirited is to flatter his ego 
by implanting a notion that he is peculiarly responsible for the well- 
being of his brethren. Noblessé obligé. It worked that way in the 
matter of lawyers, and when the bar had convinced itself of its high 
prerogative, it very naturally began to consider certain high duties 
as a corollary. It is a point of pride to this day with the legal pro- 
fession that bar associations spend comparatively little time talking 
about fees and emoluments and devote most of their time to questions 
of public and professional welfare rather than individual gain. 

In 1878, when fourteen practitioners set about to organize the 
American Bar Association, its purpose was stated thus: 

To advance the science of jurisprudence, promote the administration of 
justice and uniformity of legislation throughout the union, uphold the honor 


of the profession of law, and encourage cordial intercourse among members of 
the American bar. 


In this foreword it is significant first that there is the recog- 
nition that there is a science of jurisprudence, second that it is the 
duty of those who understand it to employ such knowledge to pro- 
mote the administration of justice, and third that the profession was 
already an honorable one, jealous to keep its practices entitled to 
public respect. Here again is a recognition of our three ingredients, 
intellectual skill, public necessity, and vocational pride. 

From this organization has come an enunciation of legal ethics 
in the main merely declaratory of those principles which the ablest 
practitioners already recognized as rules to govern their course of 
conduct. In 1908 the American Bar Association, meeting in Seattle, 
promulgated certain “Canons of Professional Ethics,” to which in 
1928 and in 1937 a few additions were made. Many of the states 
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have enacted these canons of ethics into statutory law, and in states | 
which have not done so they have the force and effect of law through 
the power possessed by the court to regulate lawyers as officers of 
the court and the willingness of the courts to be bound by profes- 
sional opinion as to proprieties of practice. 

Quite important in the development of the legal profession has 
been the effort on the part of the bar to require of those who would 
become its members some evidence of sufficient general and special 
education to warrant a reasonable hope that they would become suc- 
cessful practitioners. At first the courts exercised the prerogative 
of passing upon the sufficiency of a would-be lawyer’s education, and 
it was customary for the judge before whom application for a license 
was made to appoint committees of lawyers to examine the appli- 
cant’s qualification. Some committees of course performed their 
task carefully and conscientiously. Others adjourned with the appli- 
cant to the nearest tavern where they might have a brass rail to rest 
their feet on while they reviewed the applicant’s qualification. In 
my father’s young days he served a term as criminal court clerk and 
I have heard him tell how at the end of his term the presiding judge 
very graciously licensed him to practice law much as a king might 
knight a faithful retainer. To the credit of his judgment I ought to 
add that notwithstanding his enrollment he never undertook the 
practice. 

Such methods, however, are definitely passé and have given way 
to plans by which regularly appointed bar examiners at stated times 
conduct rather comprehensive tests of an applicant’s knowledge of 
the elementary legal principles. 

Admission to the bar upon graduation from accredited schools was 
once in vogue in several states, but cogent reasons prevailed against 
it and it has been superseded by professional examinations. 

Another development was at hand when one by one the states 
began to demand minima of formal schooling as a prerequisite for 
admission to the bar. Such requirements are now general and the 
old method of “reading law” in some elder’s office has about disap- 
peared. A minimum amount of professional study ranging from 
one year to three years is now required. Furthermore, it is now 
generally required that applicants for admission to the bar show 
some amount of academic training. The standards of general edu- 
cation for admission to the bar are far below those required by the 
medical profession, and I do not believe there is any general feeling 
among lawyers that there is any necessity that they should be as high. 
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While we have never been able to develop such a simple system of 
practice that everyone could properly present his own case, it would 
on the other hand be quite a reflection upon our system if it has to 
be admitted that the administration of justice has become so intri- 
cate that only a seasoned philosopher can grasp its complications. 

The American Bar Association has been the important medium 
through which those who have interested themselves in improving 
the educational standards for admission to the bar have worked. 
Detailed analyses of the present state of educational requirements 
will be found in the Annual Reviews of Legal Education regularly 
published under the auspices of the American Bar Association. 

In the matter of moral standards for admission to the bar I can- 
not truthfully claim that a great deal has been accomplished. Often 
an applicant’s moral fitness is certified upon an examination which 
goes no farther than to ascertain that the applicant has not been con- 
victed of a crime involving moral turpitude. In Tennessee, however, 
I knew of one young man who was denied a license because he had 
falsely laid claim to being a member of Phi Beta Kappa. 

After a man has become a member of the profession you may 
be very certain that his education is going to continue—that is, if 
he continues, for Lord Eldon said that success at the bar requires 
that the practitioner “work like a horse and live like a hermit.” But 
the post-admission education of lawyers seldom follows the path of 
further formal schooling, and the number of licensed lawyers who 
attend law schools for special courses or research is surprisingly 
small. Perhaps the schools are somewhat to blame because they 
have made little effort to provide for the needs of the young prac- 
titioner who desires further study in a particular field. 

. After a lawyer is licensed to practice, the restraint placed upon 
his professional conduct is by the courts of which he is an officer 
and by the local bar of which he is a member. A grievance com- 
mittee generally exists before which one dishonestly or unprofes- 
sionally treated by a member of the bar may lodge his complaint. 
After a hearing, the committee will undertake disbarment proceed- 
ings if the facts appear to warrant it. 

When a lawyer’s objectional practices are not per se dishonest, 
but merely verge upon the unethical and tend toward professional 
confusion, there is another unofficial method by which he is often 
brought to taw. This is the joint frown from his professional breth- 
ren in the shadow of which the hope of prosperous practice withers. 
The effect of this disapproval of course does not lend itself to accu- 
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rate evaluation, but conventional regard is everywhere such a potent 
determinant in any matter of morals that I am sure such influence 
is of at least equal importance in the field of ethics and that profes- 
sional disapproval hanging in terrorem over the head of many a 
tempted barrister often keeps him in the narrow path of propriety. 

What I have said constitutes of course but a thumbnail sketch of 
one profession for the survey of another. For those who are further 
interested there exists quite an entertaining and instructive bibliog- 
raphy. I hope I have said enough to whet your curiosity. “Now 
the rest of the acts of Ahaziah which he did are they not written in 
the book of the Chronicles?” 


OPEN DISCUSSION 

Q. What are the academic educational qualifications of the lawyer? 

A. If we mean the educational qualifications demanded by stat- 
utes, there are almost as many degrees of variance as there are 
states, ranging from Kansas which requires seven years of college 
work, academic and law, to Arkansas which has no requirement what- 
ever beyond ability to pass the examination. The majority of states 
require two years of college work or its equivalent as a prerequisite 
to the bar examination. The American Bar Association recommends 
three years. 

Q. Is the “practice period” which some suggest ought to be re- 
quired before a lawyer is admitted to full membership in the bar 
similar to an internship in medicine? 

A. It is similar in that it presupposes competent supervision of 
the young practitioner’s early professional work. There has been 
complaint that the graduate of the law schools cannot pick up his 
everyday tools and go to work, that is to say that he is unfamiliar 
with the mechanics of practice. Supervised practice under a respon- 
sible lawyer is thought by some to supply this want. The system has 
not shown much indication of becoming general although the idea 
does not seem to be without merit. 

Q. Can you tell after a boy or girl enters school whether he will 
make a good lawyer? 

A. It is my opinion that the student’s schoolwork rather readily 
indicates his capacity for successful practice. You can soon tell by 
the way he grasps the problem at hand whether, in the words of the 
ancient Writ of Inquiry, he is “an apt and eager student.” Of course 
capacity to understand and reason is not the only desirable personal 
characteristic of the prospective lawyer, but it is the base. 

Q. I have a question I want to ask Judge Williams. I would like 
to ask him if the sartorial habits of wearing frocktail coats and high 
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stiff collars had anything to do with favorable public opinion toward 
the legal profession? 

A. I am glad you asked that question. It is of some importance. 
Old Tom Carlyle had Herr Teufelsdrockh find sermons in pantaloons 
and books in buttons. We may do likewise. The conventional split- 
tail coat effected by certain sedate members of the bar is a living 
monument to the time when bargaining with a client about a fee was 
a reprehensible practice. So a lawyer had a pocket made in the back 
of his coat in which his client could drop an honorarium. After 
representing a client, he would back up to him and listen for the 
jingle of a guinea. I do not know exactly where the stiff collar fits 
in unless considering the things that have been said about lawyers 
it was thought valuable to enable them to hold their heads up. 

Q. How did the profession of law get away from such a bad start? 

A. Well, in our national anthem we are taught that “conquer we 
must, for our cause it is just,” and we lawyers flatter ourselves by 
believing that so bright was our profession’s light that no bushel was 
tight enough to conceal it. Napoleon, though, said the Lord was on 
the side of the heaviest artillery and if you are cynical enough to 
accept this view you will probably explain the lawyers’ rise to re- 
spectability by the fact that after it became common to select judges 
from the rolls of attorneys the power of the bench was invoked to 
bring recognition and honor to the profession from which the judge 
had so lately emerged. When the lawyer was recognized as an officer 
of the court, his profession had taken a long step toward respect- 
ability. 

Q. Have you any admonition to give teachers concerning the 
efforts to develop professionally? 

A. The weakness of teachers as a profession seems mainly to lie 
in the lack of the power of self-government that has been accorded 
them. They have no say as to who shall enter or remain in the 
profession. They have not seemed to desire such powers. Did you 
ever hear of a teachers’ association expelling a member from its ranks 
or publishing anyone as unfit for the profession? When the teachers 
begin to say who is entitled to teach and to be listened to by employ- 
ing authorities they will be making progress toward the status of a 
true profession. My admonition would be but a summation of what 
I have already said, strive to bring about recognition on the part of 
the public that a particular intellectual skill is required for your 
work and a recognition of its vital necessity to the public. Then 
mix in the element of the practitioner’s pride in what he is doing, 
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and the vocation will be far along the way to your deserved recogni- 
tion as a profession. 


THE PROFESSION OF MEDICINE 


DR. W. D. HAGGARD 


Professor of Clinical Surgery, Vanderbilt University, and ex-President, American 
Medical Association; Former President, American College of Surgeons 


Medicine has made more progress in the last half century than in 
all the previous years. During that period the germ causes of most 
all of the infectious diseases have been found and many have been 
conquered. With the discovery of anesthesia, the terrors of surgery 
have been stilled and the “deepest furrow in the knotted brow of 
agony has been smoothed away forever.” Formerly the patient had 
to be restrained during the few minutes necessary for operations. 
With the aid of modern anesthesia, we can almost steal the trouble 
away from the patient, so to speak. 

All the great pestilences and grave epidemics have been throttled. 
Preventive medicine and hygiene have been so greatly advanced that 
the average life span of the sixteenth century, twenty-five years, 
has been increased to fifty-nine years. 

Antisepsis or cleanliness in surgery was introduced by Lister, 
who afterward became lord of the English realm and of medicine. 
The work of Pasteur, the greatest spirit that ever entered the king- 
dom of science, taught us the relationship of microorganisms to the 
cause and the prevention of certain murderous diseases as well as 
the association of the microscopic world with the chemistry of fer- 
mentation and other beneficent activities of germ life. 


EDUCATION IN RELATION TO THE MEDICAL PROFESSION 


Medical education has made a most notable change in better- 
ment. In medieval days a father would give of his knowledge to his 
son; and great men would pass the glimmering torch of knowledge 
to other men. Young doctors would study under an older man, his 
preceptor. In the late eighteenth century a group of doctors organ- 
ized medical schools. The University of Pennsylvania was the first. 
Such schools in the nineteenth century sprang up rapidly. In 1900 
there were too many schools. At one time there were one hundred 
sixty-one in this country, more than the balance of the world. There 
was found to be a duplication of effort. Then the poorer schools 
were strengthened by amalgamation with better ones and some were 
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done away with. Now there are only sixty-eight schools in the United 
States, the great majority of which are very high grade. 

Formerly only two years of college were required for a medical 
career ; now four years, with the minimum of two years of university 
work. Many medical universities require a preliminary degree of 
B.A. In some states one year of additional work in a hospital is 
obligatory. Formerly the professors were also practitioners and 
taught all of the branches. We then had full-time teachers of materia 
medica, biology, chemistry, anatomy, and physiology, who did not 
practice medicine. In the last two decades many universities have 
full-time professors of medicine, surgery, obstetrics, and pediatrics 
on a university basis. Many give part time to university and hospital 
teaching, but still practice medicine—in this we have the dual system, 
which seems to be very comprehensive. 

We have safeguarded medicine—in that there is no easy way to 
success, no short cut. We would like to have a required basic science 
examination in all states so that all who treat sick people must have 
a fundamental knowledge of chemistry, biology, etc. We are anxious 
to bring this about before they take up the study of medicine, so 
that men who wish to practice some limited cult would be obliged 
to know the fundamental sciences. A man or woman who knew that 
would not take up some cult or unscientific plan or some single way 
to treat all of the multifarious ills that flesh is heir to. They would 
know better and stick to that type of practice that includes all the 
known multitudinous scientific means to combat and prevent illness. 
Four years of medical study, a rigid state examination before licen- 
sure, and a minimum of at least one year of hospital training are 
required before one can practice medicine. Men who are accepted 
by the National Board of Examiners are permitted to practice any- 
where in the United States save in three states—Florida, Massachu- 
setts, and Texas—at present. Medicine would safeguard not only 
physicians themselves, but the people from imposture, from unquali- 
fied persons and half-baked, would-be doctors, “healers,” “readers,” 
and charlatans. 

Patent medicine, where people attempt to treat themselves with- 
out any diagnosis but their own, will be curtailed by the new food 
and drug act which will prevent fraudulent advertisement. Mental 
suggestion is an important thing in business, in medicine, in politics, 
etc. One hundred thirty thousand licensed physicians would not take 
any one thing and have you cure everything by that. A man who 
would sell medicine to people who does not know whether they have 
the trouble for which it is supposed to be good and without any scien- 
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tific check or control, or who would diagnose your disease without 
knowing anything about it, or even seeing you, is a parallel case with 
a man who would make one pair of shoes to fit all feet. Everyone 
would know at once the falsity of that. We should teach this to 
school children. 

Medicine desires to protect people against deception and neglect. 
Every county, state, and city has organized medical societies, and 
national societies have been formed for the prevention of disease, the 
protection of the public, for the dissemination of knowledge, and 
equalization of practice for the benefit of mankind. 

We have for centuries developed a code of professional ethics. 
Every profession should have a code of ethics. It is simply the 
Golden Rule applied to medical practice. We are glad to welcome 
anyone into the new but ancient profession of medicine who has the 
mental preparation, the love of humanity, and a willingness for 
hard work. 

I would be glad to try now to answer any questions about medicine 
or its practice. 


OPEN DISCUSSION OF THE MEDICAL PROFESSION 


Q. Name the factors that make medicine a profession. 

A. The underlying factor is education. Medical men are twice 
educated: first, in the university, and after graduation from the uni- 
versity, four years in medicine, with one or more years in the hos- 
pital. Medicine is a profession of advancement now and ever. 

Q. When was medicine entitled to be called a profession? 

A. Values and conceptions change. In old days the barber was 
the surgeon, who performed “bleedings.” Now it is rarely required. 
Medicine has been recognized for many centuries as a noble calling 
next to the ministry. The physician forsook the priesthood and 
embraced science and sought the truth in the seventeenth century. 

Q. Is there any place in medical education for a check to be made 
on personality? When is personality judged? 

A. This is very difficult and delicate. It is hard to say, “You 
cannot come in.” A man may be excellent in research, but incapable 
of handling and dealing with the public and with the emergencies of 
practice. We then try to interest him in the scientific and technical 
work in a laboratory. Often he makes an excellent teacher of medi- 
cine. One of the greatest teachers I have studied under was the 
poorest doctor. He had the knowledge and could give it to you, but 
he did not have the personality to “sell it” to the patient. 

Q. Is every man who practices medicine supposed to be a mem- 
ber of the American Medical Association? 
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A. If morally and ethically all right, licensed by his state, and he 
is upright, he can become a member of his local medical society, and 
that allows him to become a member of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. If he is not able to be a member of his local society, he 
cannot become a member of the state or American Medical Asso- 
ciations. Branches of this society meet every week for the inter- 
change of ideas, study, and improvement, and this organization is 
very helpful in the development of the knowledge and progress of the 
profession. If a man’s character and practices are nefarious, he 
cannot get in. Every doctor strives to be eligible. There are over 
100,000 members of the American Medical Association. The Ameri- 
can Medical Association publishes a weekly Journal which is widely 
circulated. This Journal publishes the proceedings of the association 
and supplements with publications of current and scientific value 
which are worthy to get into its columns. It is the “Bible of Medi- 
cine.” Anyone in the profession is almost “without the pale” who does 
not subscribe to it and study it. 

Q. What factors entered into the cutting down of the schools 
from one hundred sixty-one to sixty-one? 

A. The schools were classified according to their equipment and 
facilities in groups of A, B, C, and D by the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. Soon the D schools went voluntarily out of existence for 
want of patronage; next the “C’s” were scurrying for cover. All 
schools endeavored to strengthen themselves and live up to what 
the American Medical Association defined as minimum requirements. 
Then we had the “B’s” trying to get in the class with the “A’s”’— 
all due to the pressure of public, but particularly professional, opinion. 
We at first had to be shown. We had not known that medical educa- 
tion was so bad. You would have been surprised to find the paucity 
of scientific apparatus forty years ago. Schools joined together, got 
under university control and increased their facilities, made require- 
ments for study more rigid, and constantly improved their curricula. 
We graduated large numbers and too many became a serious problem. 
There are about 5,000 graduates a year. Today the number is limited 
by each school. At Vanderbilt we can only take fifty a year in each 
of four classes. This is somewhat a lower number than most univer- 
sities. 

Q. What percentage of your students fail the examination for li- 
censure? 

A. Very few of them. Eighty-five or ninety per cent pass. 

Q. What is your opinion of socialized medicine? 

A. That is a complex problem. The feeling has always been 
among doctors that no one is too poor, no night is too stormy nor 
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too dark that the doctor will not go to answer a sick call. In cities 
this problem is treated differently. Free clinics are held by hospitals, 
municipalities, religious orders, civic organizations, etc. In some 
few states there are sparsely settled counties where there is only one 
doctor, but that doctor usually serves that community very well. 
Certainly as well or better than any other service they receive. 

Many counties have a health unit, a doctor, nurses, and many cities 
instruct the people in preventive measures and vaccinate them against 
disease. This is practiced in all counties well enough off to match 
federal government funds. It so happens that in many counties 
where such a program is most needed there is a lack of sufficient 
money to avail themselves of it. 

Hospital prepayment insurance plans have been introduced re- 
cently. This insurance, costing about seventy-five cents a month, 
affords the insured person twenty-one free days of hospital care. 
Many of us are poor budgeteers—even nationally—and this system 
of hospital insurance is a splendid plan for persons of small income. 
This prepayment insurance plan, which started in Dallas, Texas, 
makes the people better off, the hospital better off, and is spreading 
more and more. Sickness costs can be handled by a prepayment 
insurance plan—part paid by employers and part by employee and 
part by the government. 

The problem of taking care of the whole United States, having 
doctors like postmen, to take care of the people, is a different ques- 
tion. Socialized medicine in some European countries is very poor. 
It is better in England and best in Scandinavian countries. Very 
few people in our country do not get good care. Medical service in 
the United States is believed to be the best in the world. Extremely 
poor people who go as charity patients to municipal and other hos- 
pitals get good care. The rich can command it. It is the middle class 
which in some cases does not obtain the best care and those in the 
low income groups, but doctors never deny anyone. Religion and 
law are not socialized, and medicine should not become bureaucratized 
and become an added and incomputable burden to an already stagger- 
ingly burdened government. Improvements and control could be 


made under medical direction. “In medicine the doctor should be 
master of the house.” 
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LIBRARIANSHIP AS A PROFESSION 


A. F. KUHLMAN 
Director, Joint University Libraries’ 








CHANGING CONCEPTS OF LIBRARIANSHIP 

Librarianship is one of the emerging professions. As such, it 
represents one of the oldest as well as one of the youngest callings. 

The ruins of the ancient world furnish evidence that the older 
civilizations had their library systems, i. e., they had a place for the 
collection and preservation of literary materials for safekeeping and 
for reference. As long as the production of such records depended 
upon the art of writing with crude tools on cumbersome and difficult 
media, and often only a single copy was made, it was inevitable that 
great emphasis should have been placed upon “the safekeeping” or 
the custodial care of the record, once it had been produced. This 
ancient conception of librarianship as consisting of the safekeeping 
of literary materials, written or printed, has survived even in modern 
times. 

With the development of the printing press, especially the rotary 
press, the accumulation of funded knowledge has proceeded at an 
increasingly rapid rate, and new library problems have emerged— 
how to select, acquire, and organize the literary materials into an 
intelligible system so that the contents of a given collection could be 
efficiently located and consulted. Hence, in the last half of the nine- 
teenth century a second point of emphasis crept into the calling, 
namely, the development of technical processes for acquiring, cata- 
loging, classifying, arranging, and preserving collections. The de- 
velopment and transmission or communication of these processes to 
new recruits gave rise to library schools. 

Historically, one of the purposes in the collection and preserva- 
tion of literary materials in libraries has been the transmission or 
diffusion of knowledge. This in modern times, due to the rapid 
growth of funded knowledge and the complexity of our great society 
with its kaleidoscopic changes, has become a most difficult and yet an 
imperative undertaking. Our contemporary society feels great need 
of using the accumulated intellectual heritage of mankind, hence the 
trend in librarianship in recent years has been to stress the usage 
of material. In colleges and universities, even in secondary schools, 
the curriculum is being centered in the library rather than in lectures 


‘Serving George Peabody College for Teachers, Scarritt College, and Van- 
derbilt University. 
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or in recitation of what is in textbooks. A new requirement of the 
librarian in educational institutions is that he should qualify as a 
teaching colleague so as to foster extensive and intensive use of books. 
Elaborate guides and reference tools have been and are being cur- 
rently provided to simplify and make possible the effective use of 
materials. In fact, readers’ advisers and reference librarians have 
developed as specialists to promote the use of library materials. 

Again for the masses who are not able to go far with formal 
education, the complexity of living and the richness of our heritage 
of printed materials, as well as our democratic ideals, make it de- 
sirable that our public libraries should become “the people’s univer- 
sity.” These libraries are now expected to promote adult education. 
Hence, the public librarian is now supposed to be able to understand 
the cultural and social needs of his community so that he can select 
and make available such reading material as will be of interest to the 
community and as will enrich the lives of its members. It is felt 
that the public library must become a useful social agency and an 
educational force. 


Further, the modern library is the center for accumulating and 
using not merely funded knowledge but all sorts of primary data and 
raw materials that can be used for producing more knowledge, i. e., 


for research. Not only have great research libraries emerged but 
many highly specialized libraries that serve almost an unlimited 
number of specialties in business, industry, education, promotion, 
and public service have come into existence. The librarians of these 
collections are supposed to be trained to know what to select, how to 
organize it and make it effectively available to the user. This calls 
for broad academic and cultural training in addition to training in 
technical processes. At his best, the special librarian is expected to 
be a research worker of the first order. 

Thus we observe at the outset that librarianship has already 
emerged into a calling of complex purposes in our contemporary 
society. 

CRITERIA OF PROFESSIONS 

It is the purpose of this paper to indicate in what respects and 
to what extent librarianship can now be regarded as a profession. 

To deal with this question intelligently requires that we agree on 
the criteria of a profession. Perhaps Dr. Abraham Flexner in 1915 
came nearer to defining the criteria of the professions than anyone 
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else before or since. He defined the professions in terms of six dis- 
tinguishing features or criteria.? 

The first criterion of professions, according to Flexner, is that 
they involve essentially intellectual operations accompanied by large 
individual responsibility. Manual work may be required or instru- 
ments may be used, as in the case of engineering, but the real char- 
acter of the activity is the application of the intelligence of a trained 
and informed mind to the mastery or understanding of problems and 
the performance of intricate and socially important services. 

Second, professions are learned in nature, and their members 
constantly turn to the laboratory and seminar for a fresh supply of 
facts and the discovery of new truths. It requires a steady stream 
of ideas and new guiding principles, emanating from research and 
experimentation, to keep professions from degenerating into mere 
routine and from losing their intellectual and responsible character. 

Third, while the professions are intellectual and learned, they are 
definitely practical. The professional man has a definite and practical 
object or activity. He draws his raw material from science and 
learning, but he uses it for definite purposes. 

Fourth, the professions possess a technique capable of communi- 
cation through a highly specialized educational discipline. There is 
not merely a body of funded knowledge upon which the activity rests, 
but there are specific kinds of skill that the practitioner of a profes- 
sion must master through a process of training as differentiated from 
and as complementing formal knowledge. 

Fifth, a profession is a brotherhood. Professional activities are 
so definite and absorbing in interest, so rich in duties and responsi- 
bilities that they completely engage their votaries. Common interests 
and problems develop a group consciousness which expresses itself 
in an organization of the professional group for its mutual improve- 
ment and the improvement of the public service. 

Sixth, professions are becoming increasingly concerned with the 
achievement of social ends. Their fundamental purpose is not (or at 
least historically has not been) personal profits but the public service. 
At their best they must become increasingly altruistic (despite tem- 
porary lapses to the contrary). 


Is LIBRARIANSHIP A PROFESSION ? 


Measured by these six standards, is library work a profession? 
Flexner’s first criterion of a profession is that it involves essentially 





"Flexner, Abraham. Proceedings of the National Conference of Charities and 
Corrections, 1915. “Is social work a profession?” p. 576-90. 
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intellectual operations accompanied by large individual responsibility. 
That is true of the professional phases, i. e., the nonclerical phases, 
of library work. But confusion arises from the clerical activities. 
Much of the work that is peculiar to libraries is purely clerical in 
character. Yet those who perform these clerical duties have as a rule 
not been called clerks. They have been classed in one vocational 
group called “librarians.” That about one-half of the activities es- 
sential in an efficiently managed library are distinctly of a profes- 
sional character, if properly performed, and that the rest of them are 
of a routine clerical character has not been understood by laymen— 
even by college and university administrators in the past.* 

There are reasons for this confusion: First, even the routine and 
clerical activities in a library require the most exacting attention. 
Skill and accuracy are indispensable. Hence, as Dr. Charles C. Wil- 
liamson has pointed out, there has been a tendency for indiscriminate 
minds to attach to purely clerical activities the dignity and impor- 
tance of professional work. Second, the routine work has to be 
performed, and if staffs are small, those who by training and posi- 
tion should function on a professional level are forced to do the 
clerical work just to keep the library open and to give the public 
the books it wants. Third, historically, the librarian’s chief function 
was to be the “keeper” of books—to keep them in custody and pre- 
vent their loss and embezzlement. This conception of librarianship 
still lingers not merely in the public mind but actually has a basis 
in fact in the way in which some libraries are administered. There 
is a story of an English university librarian, early in the nineteenth 
century, who seemed to be unusually happy as he crossed the campus 
one morning. A professor, observing his cheerfulness, inquired as 
to the reason. The librarian, rubbing his hands with joy, replied, 
“All my books are in except two. Morley has those, and I am on 
my way to fetch them!’ Fourth, library schools have not differ- 
entiated adequately in the past between clerical and professional 
activities either in the selection of recruits or in the organization of 
their curricula. Fifth, library work has been confused with clerical 
work because the greatest democracy has prevailed in library circles, 


*Miss Susan Grey Akers, who with the assistance of a large competent group 
of catalogers has analyzed and classified the activities of a catalog department 
into “professional” and “clerical,” reports that seventy-two of the activities in- 
volved in cataloging are of a professional character and thirty-five are of a 
clerical character. See The Library Quarterly. 5: 101-36, 1935. 

ed for Library Service. New York, Carnegie Corporation, 1923, 
pp. 3-11. 

"Related by Mr. Luxmoore Newcombe in his Library Cooperation in the British 
Isles. London, 1937, pp. 18, 19. 
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and has been encouraged by library leaders in America. I know of 
no American library in which there is any grouping of personnel as 
clerical and professional. Even in the American Library Association 
the humblest clerks are on the same footing as those at the top of the 
profession. There are compensations in such a democratic organiza- 
tion of the service, but there are also losses from a professional 
standpoint. All too often discussion of complex problems is reduced 
to such common denominators that the solution of these problems 
does not receive the most effective attack that could be made upon 
them. 

Further, turning to Flexner’s second criterion, we observe that 
professions are learned in nature and that their members are con- 
stantly turning to research and study to discover new facts and guid- 
ing principles. This is true at present of library administration at 
its best, especially on the professional level. Outstanding librarians 
in America and on the continent, in their educational preparation 
and in their effort for personal professional improvement and greater 
usefulness in their calling, will compare favorably with leaders in 
other professions. Moreover, there is at present, especially in Amer- 
ica, considerable research and experimental and demonstration work 
of all kinds. concerned with improving library service which is most 
promising. Since 1925 we have had a series of illuminating surveys 
of the libraries of universities, colleges, agricultural schools, and 
teachers colleges to define their problems as teaching instruments 
and agencies for research. The North Central College Association, 
on the basis of careful research, has restated the library require- 
ments for the four-year liberal arts college and has set up new 
criteria for measuring the adequacy of college libraries. More re- 
cently we have had a series of studies measuring the usefulness of 
public libraries, of reading habits of their patrons, of reading prob- 
lems, including what makes books readable, and of the distribution 
of library resources. Training for librarianship has been surveyed 
several times since 1920. Cost accounting and job analysis tech- 
niques are being perfected to improve library administration. Library 
school curricula are being redefined and their content modified. Thus 
we note that librarianship now is tending to meet Flexner’s second 
criterion by the application of scientific methods and by requiring 
more learning. 

Third, he said that professions are not merely intellectual and 
learned, but definitely practical in their aims. On this score there 
can be little criticism of librarianship unless it be that librarians 
have perhaps been too practical. They have been so bent upon per- 
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forming their daily tasks that many of them have not taken time 
to keep up with the significant changes in related fields of cultural 
and scientific development that have a bearing upon library work. 
They have not even developed an adequate philosophy of librarian- 
ship. 

Fourth, does library work possess a technique capable of com- 
munication through a highly specialized educational discipline? Here 
we cannot give an unqualified “yes.” There has been a communicable 
technique, but in the past it has concerned itself too much with tech- 
nical problems and processes and with general library service. How- 
ever, highly significant improvement can be reported for the past 
two decades. 

Formal library training in library work in America is now in its 
fifty-first year. 

In 1887 the first school in the world, established solely for the 
training of librarians, was started at Columbia College of New York 
City by Melvil Dewey, then librarian of the college. Other schools 
or classes followed. Some of these were connected with large public 
and state libraries. In 1915 the Association of American Library 
Schools, whose purpose was to develop and maintain standards of 
instruction, was organized with ten charter members. By 1921 three 
schools were accepted in the association. Only five out of the thirteen 
schools were connected with colleges and universities. 

In 1923 Dr. Williamson’s searching survey of training for library 
service was published.“ He recommended a number of measures that 
have been adopted since then and that have helped materially to pro- 
fessionalize the training for librarianship. He urged: (1) that library 
schools should be an integral part of universities on a par with other 
professional schools; (2) that they should employ more full-time 
instructors of known ability to teach; (3) that the first year’s work 
be of a general and basic character and that specialization be ad- 
vanced to second or third year work, and (4) that an examining 
board be set up to develop more adequate standards of training and 
of personnel. 

A temporary training board was set up by the American Library 
Association which made a further study of training for librarianship. 
It recommended that a permanent board be created. In 1924 this 
was done by setting up the Board of Education for Librarianship in 
the American Library Association. 


‘Training for Library Service. New York, Carnegie Corporation, 1923, 
pp. 3-11. 
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In 1925 this board classified the existing library schools. In 1926 
it adopted a set of standards for training librarians emphasizing: 
(1) that such training should be provided in accredited degree-con- 
ferring institutions; (2) that such schools should be administered by 
a director and a teaching staff whose ability and teaching load were 
on a par with other faculty members in the respective institutions; 
(3) that appropriate adequately financed curricula be provided; and 
(4) that only qualified students be admitted to training. 

This board has worked effectively to improve library schools, to 
secure student fellowships, and to establish additional schools where 
needed. In its modified standards of 1933 it has sought further to 
define and enforce the requirements of training for librarianship on 
the professional level. At present it has accredited twenty-seven 
schools which meet the minimum requirements of library schools 
adopted by the American Library Association in 1933. Nearly all 
of these schools require a bachelor’s degree for admission. 

There still are, to be certain, other library schools that do not 
measure up to the requirements. 

At present the best schools are doing highly creditable work and 
the most encouraging feature is their critical attitude toward their 
own training programs. The leading schools are well aware that a 
broader base has to be found to provide adequate training to meet 
the unprecedented demands for: 

(1) Administrators of large reference and university libraries 
who can wisely build and preserve resources for the scholar. 

(2) College librarians and reference librarians in educational 
institutions who can literally function as teaching colleagues and re- 
search assistants. 

(3) Librarians for large special libraries and for departmental 
heads in large public and university libraries. More is needed than 
a college degree and training for general library work. There must 
be a thorough grounding in a broad subject field equal to the require- 
ment for the Ph.D. 

(4) A new type of public librarian is emerging and is being de- 
manded, who can make the public library play an active—in fact, the 
leading—role in adult education.e As Dr. Wilson has pointed out 
there has been emerging during the past decade a new integration 
of recreational, educational, and cultural interests, which is going to 
make it necessary for public libraries to redefine their objectives, 
modify their organization, staff, and book resources to meet the new 
adult education needs. This new adult education program is growing 
out of continuation work of public schools, colleges, and universities; 
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agricultural extension service; the work of the federal government 
in housing, unemployment, resettlement, and land rehabilitation; the 
influence and opportunity of the radio, the motion pictures, and pub- 
lic forums.? 

(5) In our public schools librarians and teacher librarians are 
becoming indispensable in proportion as the high schools and ele- 
mentary schools develop curricula and teaching methods that center 
in the library. These persons will have to have: first, a good general 
education; second, broad and technical training in the educational 
and teaching process; and third, at least a minimum of training in 
library economy. Such librarians must be more than policemen for 
study halls. They should, in the full sense of the word, be teaching 
colleagues who can make the teachers’ efforts more effective. 

(6) There are still other new phases of library work, such as 
microphotography and regional cooperation, that call for new kinds 
of leadership and technical proficiency. 

(7) One-third of forty-five million of the American people are 
still without access to public libraries. Another one-third have only 
nominal access to public libraries with small and antiquated collec- 
tions of books and mediocre service. We need a new type of librarian 
who is a statesman—who is not afraid to ask for and fight for state 
and federal aid to equalize library and educational opportunities in 
America. A two-cent per annum expenditure for public libraries in 
some of our Southern states will not give us an intelligence that will 
support our democratic institutions. Free and adequate public library 
service must become a mandatory function of the government on a 
par with education and health. 

In passing it should be pointed out that in the South tremendous 
progress has been made during the past decade in making provision 
for training for librarianship. A Study of the Library School Situa- 
tion in Southern States was published by the American Library 
Association in 1931. It was based upon a firsthand examination of 
facilities for training librarians by Sarah C. N. Bogle. Since then 
educational foundations and the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools have played active roles in improving training 
facilities for librarians. The former have helped to finance such 
training in a number of centers while the latter in 1933 began the 
accreditation of library science departments in member institutions. 

In building up standards for training as well as in actually training 
a considerable number of librarians, the library school for training 


"Wilson, Louis R. The Role of the Library in Adult Education. Chicago, The 
University of Chicago Press, 1937. See especially Dr. Wilson’s introduction. 
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school librarians at George Peabody College for Teachers has rendered 
a signal service since 1930. 

Further, turning to Flexner’s fifth criterion, do librarians have a 
professional organization? The answer here is that they have many 
organizations. Every city of any size has its library club. Every 
state has its organization, and there are regional organizations. The 
chief organization is, of course, the American Library Association, 
which is now in its sixty-second year. Its membership totals 14,000. 
(The 1930 census recorded 30,000 librarians. That is a relatively 
small body compared with 170,000 physicians, 200,000 lawyers, and 
more than a million teachers. It is, however, an encouraging num- 
ber compared with less than 100 librarians in America in 1850.) 
Unfortunately, however, the American Library Association has been 
dominated too much by public library traditions in the past, and it 
has not undergone a sufficient differentiation in organization and 
activities by types of libraries and functions to make possible the 
most efficient functioning and to be thoroughly representative of 
the library interests of America. While it has had many sections, 
round tables, and committees, these have generally been composed of 
representatives of libraries of different sizes and kinds so that dis- 
cussion and programs have been leveled down to find a common 
denominator. 

Reorganization, however, is in progress, and it is reasonable to 
expect great improvement. At the Kansas City meeting in June, 
1938, the old College and Reference Section, which represented a 
heterogeneous group of librarians, was reorganized as the College 
and Reference Library Association with subsections for the following 
groups: university libraries, college libraries, teachers college libra- 
ries, junior college libraries, and reference libraries. This gives five 
fairly homogeneous groups, each with its peculiar problems, and it 
should mean progress in improving library service in educational 
institutions. 

From the standpoint of organization, librarians now receive con- 
siderable assistance from the accrediting agencies of colleges and 
secondary schools and library divisions of state departments of edu- 
cation that are prescribing minimum library requirements for college 
and school libraries. These requirements are creating a demand for 
trained librarians in many states which exceeds the supply. Closely 
related to this movement is the certification of librarians—for school 
librarians in twenty-three states by the state departments of educa- 
tion and for public librarians in seven states and county librarians in 
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ten states. Certification proposals were pending in thirteen states in 
September, 1937.° 

As for Flexner’s sixth criterion—responsiveness to the public 
interest and unselfishness—there is no serious problem in the library 
field. Most librarians are characterized by the same fine devotion 
to service to others as is found in the teaching profession. Librarians 
appreciate that it is their task to serve, and they do it with the same 
zeal that has characterized the world missionary movement. They 
serve not merely all classes in society without discrimination, but 
they stand shoulder to shoulder with all of the professions in the 
dissemination and utilization of our heritage in print and in the 
research that will enrich that heritage. 


CONCLUSION 

This statement indicates that librarianship is a profession in the 
making. In many individuals, in many library schools, and in a large 
number of libraries, it has already attained high professional stand- 
ards. With the present almost world-wide effort to redefine the social 
purposes and the professional requirements for librarianship, the 
highly critical attitude of librarians of themselves and of their work, 
the new and challenging demands from college and university presi- 
dents, of big business enterprises, and of research, we can expect a 
further transformation of the service within the next decade. 


THE MINISTRY AS A PROFESSION 


DR. COSTEN J. HARRELL 
West End Methodist Church, Nashville 


I count it a privilege to be given a place on this program. I ever 
consider it an honor to be invited to say a word by way of inter- 
preting my profession. I am glad that the chairman made it clear 
to you that this is an experimental meeting, and I am sure that it is 
to no one more experimental than to your humble speaker at this 
moment. 

Dr. Haggard’s address has helped me to get my bearings, and I 
am glad that he was invited to speak first. 

In speaking of the ministry, one is beset by a notable handicap. 
Many people have many different ideas and approaches concerning 
the work of the Christian ministry, and it is difficult to speak con- 


‘American Library Association. Board of Education for Librarianship. 
Certification—A Summary. Chicago, September, 1937. (Mimeographed) p. 35. 
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cerning this profession without running counter to some of them. I 
am endeavoring this morning to take the broadest view of this great 
profession and to say nothing that would in any way discriminate 
against any religion or any worthy idea of the ministry. 

Dr. Haggard made mention of the ministry as one of the oldest 
professions. There is a story of several professional men who, meet- 
ing together, were discussing which was the oldest profession. The 
engineer present stated that engineering was the oldest, and said that 
was proved by the fact that mention is made of the engineer in the 
first chapter of Genesis, where we are told that order was created out 
of chaos. Whereupon, a politician arose and said, “I beg to correct 
you, we politicians created the chaos.” We who are of the ministry 
have never claimed to have created the chaos, but we have been 
endeavoring somewhat to bring order out of it. I think that these 
efforts have not been lacking in results. 

I was raised on the conviction that a professional man is one who 
in his calling places the common good far above personal convenience. 
This is not the only distinguishing mark of a profession, but I believe 
it to be a real and vital one. It might strain our faith to say that 
the three professions which are counted most ancient—medicine, law, 
and the ministry—work solely for that purpose. In spite of all pro- 
fessions we are all exceedingly human. Placing the common good 
above one’s own convenience and advantage is an ideal constantly 
held before the three ancient professions already referred to. In this 
particular I regard teaching as a profession, for I know no people 
who serve the common good more truly than the teachers of America. 

The gentleman in charge of this program suggested that I speak 
to you twelve minutes concerning the history of the ministry. That is 
indeed large territory to be covered in so short a time. Instead of 
attempting to do that, it has seemed good that I should address you 
briefly concerning certain outstanding principles and approaches of 
the ministry. By that method I believe that I can more adequately 
interpret to you the meaning and spirit of my profession. 

The first of these outstanding ideas is that those of us who enter 
the ministry do so with the sense of a divine call. One may endeavor 
to explain that call, using other and more modern phrases. I am 
this morning in no argumentative mood. I mean by a call an inner 
urge so strong that we would be unhappy in any other profession. 
While I was at Trinity College in North Carolina, a gentleman came 
over to speak on the ministry, and, among other things, he said, “Do 
not enter the ministry if you can help it.” By that he meant if the 
compulsion is not strong enough within you, do not be a minister. I 
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had not gone to college to study for the ministry but to study for the 
law. You will pardon this autobiographical allusion. It is through 
divine compulsion then that we enter the ministry and not as though 
we had surveyed the whole professional field and selected a calling 
that was most pleasing to us. I know there are other things that 
enter in—the trend of one’s nature, his habits, his disposition. Never- 
theless, the call is central and fundamental. 

A second fundamental in our conception of the ministry is that it 
is concerned with whatever may concern human life. I believe it was 
Terence who wrote in one of his plays, “Whatever is of man is not 
foreign to me.” Here is a profession that takes in the whole range 
of living. This fact is the glory and the peril of the ministry. A 
physician devotes himself to the science of healing, and a lawyer to 
the administration of right and equity. The ministry takes in all of 
life. It is glorious to belong to a profession that is thus related to 
the whole life of man. On the other hand, one may waste his powers 
or lose himself in so wide a field. 

Dr. Haggard in his excellent address made one statement with 
which I differ. He stated that the standards and points of view of 
the ministry had not changed. There was a time when it was com- 
monly: thought that if a minister could get himself across the troubled 
seas of this present world and land himself safely on the other side 
his whole duty had been performed. Our present point of view is that 
life is a continuous thing and that which enriches it now enriches it 
in that larger sphere to which man moves. The true ministry 
endeavors to minister to the whole of man. In scientific matters one 
may specialize: the ministry takes in the whole range of life. The 
minister must always be on his guard lest he think that he is an 
authority in everything. He must be trained sufficiently to keep off 
the things that he knows nothing about. 

My time has about expired. I close by calling your attention to 
the three methods by which our ministry is made effective: 

(1) In administration—this takes in the idea and the operation 
of the church; (2) through personal contacts and guidance—often we 
talk for hours with individuals in an effort to help them solve their 
personal problems; (3) through public ministry, which includes teach- 
ing and conducting worship for the community and the congregation. 

We of the ministry have often been afraid lest people should think 
of us as professional. While we do belong to a profession, we empha- 
size the personal element rather than the profession. We wish to 
keep close to the human heart and to the problems which surround 
our personal life. 
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EDUCATION AS A PROFESSION 





F. C. SMITH 
Dean of the University of Tennessee 





My duty is to present to you in twelve minutes a thumbnail sketch 
of the teaching profession extending from Adam, the first discipli- 
nary case, to the disciples of ultramodern methods where free will 
and self-expression are the controlling motives. Teaching is probably 
one of the oldest activities of man and one of the newest of the pro- 
fessions in the truest sense of the term “profession.” 

For centuries, the teacher was merely an employed member of 
the household, and his duty was to instruct youth. The only quali- 
fications he must meet were to appear more learned than those he 
taught, and to have sufficient physical strength to enforce his own 
rules and regulations about the learning process. The teacher of 
those days was “born that way,” not developed by some teacher- 
training program. If he knew his subject matter, he could teach it, 
and no training methods could improve his technique. This philosophy 
has not entirely disappeared even today. 

Until far into the nineteenth century, education was largely dis- 
ciplinary ; the pupils were compelled to learn, they were afraid not to. 
Education was literally beaten into the children. In the Boston School 
Report of 1845 is found this statement: 


In ———— School of 400 pupils, there were sixty-five floggings a day, or 
one every six minutes during the six-hour day. 


This was discipline and imposition from without with a vengeance. 
The attitude toward the education of women and even the employ- 
ment of women teachers as late as one hundred years ago when com- 
pared with our present situation shows a definite trend in education. 
In the catalogue of Mount Holyoke Seminary in 1836 are found 
these regulations: 


No young lady shall become a member of Mount Holyoke Seminary who can- 
not kindle a fire, wash potatoes, repeat the multiplication tables, and at least 
two-thirds of the shorter catechism. 


Another rule prohibited the young ladies from associating with 
gentlemen other than “returned missionaries or agents of benevolent 
societies.” Reading of the Atlantic Monthly, Shakespeare, Scott, 
“Robinson Crusoe,” and other “immoral’”’ works was prohibited. The 
Boston Herald, Missionary Herald, Daddridge’s Rise and Progress, 
and Washington’s Farewell Address were recommended for “light 
reading.” Another school law in 1771: “Boys must be taught to 
read, write, and cypher, and girls to read and write if capable.” 
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From these seemingly primitive concepts of the purposes of edu- 
cation and the methods of attaining such objectives, there has evolved 
a body of knowledge about this whole business of education second to 
none of the professions. No, our methods are not perfect, we have 
not completed our research or experimentation, we do not pretend to 
know all the answers, and never expect to reach a state of perfection. 
But the teaching profession has found itself in the last century, and 
is making tremendous strides toward solving many of the most 
vexing problems of society. 

Any seeming failures in our educational program should be 
charged not to our modern educational philosophy, techniques, 
methods, or general approach to the problem, but rather to two out- 
standing factors which are definitely keeping education from be- 
coming the full force rightfully expected of it: 

First, the seeming inability of education to attract more of the 
higher calibre personnel, especially men, into its ranks as teachers 
and administrators. I would not say a disparaging word about that 
great group of women teachers who have served education so well and 
so long. It is not that we love the women less but possibly that we 
should love the men more. May I present the situation through these 


figures : : 
NUMBER OF TEACHERS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Per Cent 
Year Men Women Men Women 
0 EE a ae ane 122,000 163,000 40 60 
dice winleeaekcnemeaiePale 135,000 683,000 16 84 


In the fifty-year period, men increased ten per cent, women 340 per cent, 
while the school population increased 150 per cent. 

Education is and should be a man’s profession as truly as a woman’s 
profession. But inasmuch as discretion is the better part of valor, I 
leave this topic for your own meditation and prayer. 

The second difficulty our profession faces (and a potent factor in 
delaying the educational process) is that of adequate moral and finan- 
cial support by the general public. By moral support I mean that 
wholesome, genuine, sincere, encouraging attitude toward all phases 
of education so necessary to enable the program to function most 
effectively. By financial support I mean adequate provision for hous- 
ing and equipment, and personnel of the highest type. May I illus- 
trate by statistics: 


Total cost of education in United States in 1870 was only _________ $ 63,000,000 
Total cost of education in United States in 1890 was__._..________ 140,000,000 
Total cost of education in United States in 1980 was__.___._______ 2,200,000,000 


As the school population increases about 150 per cent, the expendi- 
tures for education increases 300 per cent. This is encouraging and 
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shows signs of overcoming one of the large handicaps to the pro- 
fession. But what about teachers’ salaries? 


In 1870 the average teacher’s annual salary was__-_----------------- $ 189.00 
ES ELE EEL EE OE IEE ETE OR AR AE EE pe oe 195.00 
las catenin inners ea dae enc nbia mais webcipiooed sh 252.00 
SCIEN IE LEELA RR OE NR 325.00 
EERE LSS Ee ge LE AE EAA RoE TET Ee ECE a 485.00 
EN EEE EE EN eee Oe Re eee ee ne 871.00 
I elias ah meat ie ai enema 1,500.00 


Again we see a decided improvement. But let us compare education 
on this basis with some other professions. The average annual earn- 


ings of 

RS ey Ne a Oe a Re eee ES $5,000.00 
NE OEE EEE NTN COR ST ENS EE I ee ET 4,500.00 
I a ahaa ca eg pcan lbipitas a weersn sane wai oe 4,000.00 
EE Re Oe PE i ES a Ae ee AD, PT eRe 4,000.00 
ATS ENTS EPL ER SL OEE OOO, ee Se Ee ee epee ees 2,000.00 
a Raa a lh ea dada wel i epcakao eerie einl 1,600.00 
EEE ES MT eo OE OE a aT ae eee 1,500.00 
NEESER EL San SRE eae EO ee a ee a een 1,500.00 


Teaching is the largest single profession in the United States. 

There is one teacher for every 130 persons in the country. 

There is one physician for every 481 persons in the country. 

There is one nurse for every 709 persons in the country. 

There is one engineer for every 777 persons in the country. 

There is one clergyman for every 831 persons in the country. 

There is one lawyer for every 855 .persons in the country. 

There are as many teachers as doctors, nurses, engineers, min- 
isters, and lawyers all together.’ 

Educators are organized into the National Education Association, 
every state has from one to half a dozen state or sectional organiza- 
tions, every subject in the curriculum has its own section, every 
function of administration and supervision has its own setup, and if 
any group can become professional by organization and cross organ- 
ization, teachers must be super-professional. 

Education is one of the greatest enterprises operating in society, 
and to such an extent as we follow the light clearly outlined by our 
professional group so shall we reap the reward of public approval. 

Education must study the field to determine unmet needs, revise 
and develop curricula, techniques, and methods to meet these needs, 
purge itself of the unfit and “stone stepper” teacher in its ranks, 
attract more of the higher type personnel into its fold, prove its 
worth to every community, and be assured that the public will ade- 
quately support it. 





*Bagley and Keith, An Introduction to Teaching, pp. 286, 287. 
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The profession of education is for the specific benefit of the youth 
of the land and not an organization for mutual admiration among its 
members or aggrandizement for any special group or individual. I 
believe we are justified in having some sense of pride in our profes- 
sion. Even though we have been compelled to sail through bloody 
seas, we are not looking for any flowery beds of ease. 

The teaching profession in an ever-increasing degree should co- 
operate with other professions in the community: Much has been 
said regarding cooperation among the members of the teaching pro- 
fession, but too little thought has been given to the problem of the 
teacher’s cooperation with members of other professions in his com- 
munity. Does the teacher have the right attitude toward the church, 
the city library, the mayor, the Chamber of Commerce, civic organ- 
izations, and social agencies? The effort of the teacher should not be 
confined to the classroom and things strictly formal education. She 
should become a definite part of the community and work for the 
good of the community through all agencies including education. 

Yes, teaching is a profession, but heaven help us if we ever become 
a “high hat” profession and lose a sense of social service. 





THE AFTERNOON PROGRAMME 


DR. REUBEN T. SHAW, President of the N.E.A., Presiding 





THE NEED OF PROFESSIONALIZATION OF 
TEACHERS 





A. L. CRABB 
Peabody College 





In the first place, what is a profession that we should become 
excited enough to hold an institute about it? It is a bit difficult to 
arrive at any consensus of agreement as to what composes a profes- 
sion, as to what are its boundaries, its distinguishing characteristics. 
Of course, there is the dictionary, an ever-present rock in a doubting 
land, and life would lose many of its complexities, if having bought 
our authorities, we would accept their authority. But it is an olden 
story. We buy legal counsel merely to distrust the counsellor. We 
buy medical diagnosis merely to doubt it. We buy a dictionary but 
to deny its authority when it runs counter to our preconceptions. 

The dictionary insists that the indubitable outward marks of a 
profession are two—that its members are liberally educated, and that 
they work with their heads rather than their hands—though pre- 
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sumably the hands are not entirely banned, as in the case of the 
surgeons. 

Let us discuss specifically the teachers in their tendencies or lack 
of tendencies towards the status of profession. To begin with, teach- 
ing is the oldest of those activities which categorically and tentatively 
might be given professional labels. Teaching is older than healing, 
older than the rehabilitation of teeth, older than preaching, older than 
legal arbitration, and yet, teaching, for all of its priority in time, for 
all of its fundamental potency in human evolution, remains the least 
respected of all the groups whose major work is with their heads. 
The slur connoted by the ancient term, pedagogue, finds continuity in 
the sneer which lifts its head in the use of the current term, pedagogy. 
And not without cause. The parent in Periclean Greece was willing 
to leave the training of his children to a slave. The parent in colonial 
Virginia was willing to leave the guidance of his children to an in- 
dentured servant. I, a product of the rural schools of Kentucky in 
the early years of this century, testify that the best teachers I had 
were those who taught only as a means to a happy ending—law or 
medicine. For the most part, the poor teachers remained teachers. 
They did not have the substance with which to move on. For them 
there was nowhere else to go. 

Practically the only escape then from the drabness of rural life 
was by way of teaching. A clerkship in a grocery store or a ten-cent 
store was to teaching in accessibility as Everest to Lookout Mountain. 
I can count seven teachers at Plum Springs during my day and per- 
haps one or two have faded from my memory. During all of that 
time the same physician cured all of the sick who were cured in that 
community, and with but minor exceptions, the same lawyer through- 
out the period kept guilty and innocent alike from our county jail. 
The physician had spent two years in the medical school of the Uni- 
versity of Louisville, and the attorney was a graduate, whatever the 
residence study demanded then, of Cumberland University Law School. 
I do not suppose that any one of the seven teachers could have pre- 
sented credits that would entitle him to the welcoming smile of the 
registrar of any accredited junior college today. 

But that was a generation ago, and some changes have been made. 
Lookout Mountain has added some cubits to its stature and erosion 
has been at work upon Everest. The lady who teaches at Plum 
Springs today has been there four years and has to her credit four 
years of college training. She is apparently less transient and more 
educated than her forerunners. She is, therefore, more professional 
than they were. How typical is this lady in the approach she has 
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made to a profession? College professors, of course, are professional 
men and women. They can place on exhibit a startling array of col- 
lege credits and they do not work with their hands! Certainly not. 
But there are only seventy thousand of them, and there are more 
than a million teachers. One teacher out of sixteen does not make a 
profession any more than the appearance of one swallow warrants 
tomatoes to ripen. There are about the same number of school prin- 
cipals and superintendents in the country. They are college graduates 
and perform some chores of intellectual labor. Are not these two 
groups adequate from which to compose a profession? But one out 
of seven or eight cannot determine the qualities of the whole group. 
About 850,000 teachers serve in our elementary and secondary schools. 
The young lady at Plum Springs belongs to this group, thirty-one per 
cent of whom, if the sampling of the National Survey of the Training 
of Teachers is trustworthy, have the baccalaureate degree and four 
per cent have the master’s degree. Of these, 350,000 teachers have 
reached a maximum of one year of college training. Other groups 
belong below, some considerably below, this disturbing level. We 
do not know what the average training of the almost 1,100,000 
teachers, college professors, and crossroad pedagogues would be. 
On a guess, we should be inclined to let the average stand at three 
years. It would almost surely not be higher than that. We are not, 
then, liberally educated. We are on the way to a liberal education, 
but we have not yet got there. 

The dictionary missed that which we imagine to be one of the 
constitutional requirements for a profession, namely tenure. A pro- 
fessional man or woman can have no kinship to a gipsy. Here today 
and gone tomorrow does not belong in the description of one who is 
professional. ‘Now, where are you this year?” which is a cant term 
of greeting at a teachers’ association, has no place in the idiom of a 
convocation of surgeons. It is assumed that the surgeon is where he 
was last year. The lawyer has a more sensitive reflex to the exigen- 
cies of politics and for that and other reasons is not as securely 
anchored in tenure as the physician. The teacher is still a wanderer, 
though less so than formerly. In 1920 the Southern rural teacher 
remained in a place 1.76 sessions. She stays longer now, but she 
doubtless remains the nation’s most notable professional amateur. 
And since she is likely to withdraw from the activity of teaching after 
four years, her performance remains under the category of amateur 
hour. This shifting tendency is a very disturbing factor to those who 
wish to develop the professional phases of teaching. A lawyer or a 
physician is very likely to live and work in the community in which 
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his father, even his grandfather, lived and worked, even in the very 
house. But if any teacher lives in his ancestral home, the instance 
does not yield itself to reflection. Much too often when he dies he is 
sent elsewhere for burial. One of the techniques of the development 
of democracy has been the constant stirring up of the social con- 
stituency, the various treks and movings-on of the people into new 
untried and even alien territory. The entire insulation of the com- 
munities would cause society to degenerate quickly into a feudal state, 
but the other extreme, the gipsy, is no less profitable to society than 
the feudist. No one can deny the teacher her inalienable right to 
move or to marry, but an excess of either does not promote the 
profession of teaching. 

Also, the teacher is the victim of disastrous economic impinge- 
ments. Riches offer no interruption to her entrance to heaven. On 
the other hand, their lack seriously affects her earthly programs. An 
item of glorified autobiography: my initial performance as teacher, 
drew the objective endorsement of the great State of Kentucky in 
the amount of $22.85 a month for six months. I do not complain. 
The item fully analyzed would have discovered Kentucky committing 
an act of minor extravagance, a fault from which neither Kentucky 
nor any other state may claim immunity today. 

But the salary schedule of the nation’s teachers today is a sorry 
spectacle, not alone in that it underpays teachers, but that its appli- 
cation grossly lacks in discrimination. Salaries paid in frequent 
instances bear an alarming disproportion to merit. A number of 
respectable studies lately presented indicate that many boards engaged 
in the employment of teaching staffs do not find skill in teaching of 
major importance. The spectacle of the poor being accepted and the 
good refused, or of the poor being overpaid and the good underpaid, 
offers no novelty. A profession, of course, carries no connotation of 
riches. Nor can a profession be developed among those poverty- 
stricken. 

It can be mentioned in connection with the need for standards that 
too many teachers are not themselves profession conscious. They are 
not well aware of the general conditions of the teaching activity nor 
acquainted with the leaders who shape those conditions. To use a 
commonplace comparison, any physician who knows the distinction 
between bichloride of mercury and bicarbonate of soda knows some- 
thing of the work and worth of Dr. Alexis Carrel, but there are many 
teachers duly licensed by the authorities to whom the name John 
Dewey carries no meaning. There are, we fear, teachers in New 
Jersey or North Dakota who could not name a single member of the 
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Peabody staff. Let me again supplement a well-meaning though in- 
adequate dictionary. One of the conditions of a profession is an 
awareness by its members of the issues and personalities of the pro- 
fession. The members of a profession should at least understand its 
nomenclature. 

Finally, the fundamental weakness of the teaching group lies not 
essentially within itself. Its weakness is but a reflex of the lack of 
an essential esteem on the part of the general public, the failure of 
the general public to demand of teachers those qualities which are the 
stuff of which a profession is made. As long as a general public re- 
gards teaching as a means to a better end, as long as the general 
public practices nepotism, and plays politics with its schools, as long 
as it permits the diversion of funds assigned to instruction to be used 
to cater to a perverted athletic taste, or as long as it remains indif- 
ferent or inert, teaching moves towards a profession with leaden feet. 
The public can make teachers whatever it desires them to be, bad, 
indifferent, or good. It must be said in justice to the general public 
that obvious signs exist of the approach of a more intelligent and 
more militant attitude in education. 

Of course, one must engage in certain explicit, even though un- 
spoken, reservations when he refers to the teaching profession. One 
is conscious that certain standards must be formulated and applied, 
that certain refinements must be made before the intelligent teacher 
can use the phrase, profession of teaching, without at least a vague 
effect of self-consciousness. 

In behalf of teachers it can be said wholeheartedly that with sur- 
prising zeal they seek to divest themselves of their inadequacies. They 
are as ethical in their behavior as are the members of any profession, 
however more advanced. The developing affirmativeness of teachers 
is attested by the presence on the college campuses this summer of 
great throngs of teachers seeking sincerely for light, by the ever- 
expanding membership lists of the professional organizations, state 
and national, by the obvious improvement in the quality of profes- 
sional publications. As nearly as any group they have an eye single 
to the advancement of human culture. Perhaps Dr. George Strayer 
of Columbia has improved upon the dictionary, has written a sign- 
post pointing more steadily and unerringly to the profession of teach- 
ing—a calling requiring the command of an organized field of spe- 
cialized knowledge applied skillfully in the service of individuals or 
of the community. 
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WAYS TO IMPROVE THE PROFESSIONAL STATUS 
OF TEACHERS 


CHARLES W. KNUDSEN 
Peabody College 


Throughout the discussions of the several meetings today, we 
have all been made increasingly aware of the necessity for raising 
the professional status of teachers. One may reasonably conclude 
from the discussions, both by speakers on the platform and by mem- 
bers of the audiences, that “a movement is on foot.” If we can de- 
cide on whose foot this movement rests, we may be able to point the 
way to some rather definite methods by which the professional status 
of teachers may be raised. It will be my purpose to indicate that the 
major responsibility in this movement rests with the teachers them- 
selves and with the institutions that prepare teachers. 

First of all, however, it should be stated that marked improve- 
ment in the professionalization of teaching has occurred already. 
Higher standards of preparation, closer relationship between prepara- 
tion and the kind of work that teachers are required to do, and a 
marked sensitiveness to the need for a code of ethics in the field of 
teaching are indications of the improvements we have already made. 
Although it is quite common to point out the great disparity between 
the ethics of the teacher and the ethics of the doctor, it should be kept 
in mind that in some states it is still possible for persons of no par- 
ticular qualifications to secure a state license to practice medicine, and 
it would not be a difficult task to point to most glaring violations of 
medical ethics among persons who bear the title “doctor.” Just as it 
is a responsibility of a reputable, well-trained medical man to protect 
the public from those who would make a quackery of medicine and 
the alleviation of human suffering, it is a responsibility of those 
teachers who are well prepared to protect the ignorant from the 
teacher quack. 

The immediate next steps in improving the teacher’s professional 
status I shall enumerate and discuss briefly under these headings: 
selection, preparation, certification, placement, in-service growth, and 
the improvement of relations with those with whom the teacher 
works. 

1. Selection. Contrary to a rather widespread public opinion, it 
is not true that every person can be a successful teacher. Persons 
of very low mentality or marked physical disability or markedly de- 
fective character should not be selected for teacher preparation. It 
should be stated in this connection that many institutions that exist 
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for the preparation of teachers have raised their entrance require- 
ments to exclude those with a very poor scholastic record in high 
school, or who give evidence of very mediocre mental ability. It is 
more difficult to state specifically a character requirement for entrance, 
and it is almost as difficult to prescribe an entrance requirement in 
the way of a health standard. 

Selection, therefore, must not be considered as something that 
takes place at the time of entrance only. After the student is per- 
mitted to enter, the selective process should continue during the 
period when he is completing his general education. During this 
period his teachers in the teacher-training institution have many 
opportunities to make appraisals of his fitness for teaching, and one 
should really not be admitted to teacher training until he has suc- 
cessfully survived the selective appraisal of his teachers, for which 
appraisal there is excellent opportunity during the first years of 
college work. The day when a prospective teacher presents himself 
at the portals of a teacher-training institution and demands a few 
how-to-teach courses is rapidly passing and ought soon to disappear 
completely. 

There is one difficulty involved in the selection of teachers that 
must be dismissed lightly on this occasion. I refer particularly to 
the individual who without thought of becoming a teacher finds him- 
self with no opportunity to do the kind of thing for which he has 
prepared. Thus prospective doctors, lawyers, engineers, or young 
women whose entrance to matrimony must for one reason or another 
be delayed, enter teaching as a stopgap occupation. As long as a 
large number of our teachers are recruited from among young people 
who have no life interest in teaching, teaching will fail to reach the 
status of a profession. The difficulty here is aggravated because 
teachers, for the most part, receive their pay from public revenues, 
from which it is wrongly assumed that everyone has the right to 
draw. Furthermore, the parents of young people are often more con- 
cerned with their own unprepared offspring than with the welfare of 
other people’s children who must remain day after day in charge of 
an unprepared teacher. These considerations should indicate a reason 
for the interest of the public in a high professional status for teachers. 
Because teaching has formerly included so many persons without par- 
ticular preparation for teaching, and because so many former teachers 
of rather poor preparation are parents, it is readily understandable 
why parents feel they can express their opinions so freely about 
teaching and about teachers. 
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It is widely assumed that anyone is in a position to criticize the 
manner in which the best type of teacher helps to overcome a dif- 
ficulty of a child in learning, although it would be considered absurd 
to criticize the well-trained doctor’s treatment of disease. But if 
barbers were still surgeons, and if barbers frequently quit serving as 
surgeons to become lawyers, trades people, laborers, or what not, the 
case with the doctors would be comparable to the case of the teachers. 
A life-career motive ought to constitute one of the factors that is 
given large weight in selecting young persons for teaching. When 
this fact is pointed out to parents in connection with the factor of 
high-grade preparation for teaching, they usually become active agents 
in helping to raise the standards for selection. 

2. Preparation. It must be obvious from the foregoing discus- 
sion of selection of young people for teacher training that selection 
and preparation are closely related. Teaching, at its best, is an occu- 
pation that demands the finest type of preparation. The increasing 
influence of the school in moulding the character of our future citizens 
makes it imperative that teachers be persons of high intellectual at- 
tainment. The depth and breadth of knowledge necessary for teach- 
ing, and the specialized nature of many of the teacher’s tasks, de- 
mand a preparation that must be both intensive and extensive. This 
kind of training cannot be easily linked to the desire for remunera- 
tive employment with the result that we turn out well-prepared 
teachers in short periods of time. - No teacher should be called a full- 
fledged member of the profession who does not have at least the 
equivalent of a four-year college course. Moreover, that period of 
training should include preparation for the specialized services a good 
teacher is called upon to render. 

One often hears the complaint raised that a certain young person 
cannot secure employment as a teacher even though he is a graduate 
of a high-grade university. Why do we not hear the same complaint 
raised because a well-educated individual cannot be a doctor, an engi- 
neer, or a lawyer? The answer is that in the case of teaching there 
is a failure to note the relationship between one’s preparation and 
the kind of work one expects to do, whereas in the other cases such 
a relationship is readily noted. The fact that unprepared persons 
often do secure employment as teachers does not remove responsibility 
for observing the relationship between preparation and high-grade 
service. If the requirements for entrance to medicine, engineering, or 
law were made low enough, it would be possible for one with any kind 
of training to become one or the other. The responsibility for edu- 
cating the public to a different point of view than that which prevails 
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with respect to the preparation of teachers rests upon those well- 
prepared teachers who are now in the profession and upon the insti- 
tutions that prepare teachers. 

3. Certification. One state actually has had on its statute books 
a law making it a misdemeanor for a school board to hire a teacher 
who could not read and write. The necessity for this law must have 
been based on the fact that illiterate teachers had actually been 
employed. The legal requirements for a license to teach have steadily 
been raised since this law was in effect. It is actually easier in some 
states to secure a license to treat disease than it is to secure a license 
to teach. Were it not for the professional standards enforced by the 
medical societies themselves, the public would have little protection 
from the medical quack, and even though the law does guarantee a 
semblance of protection from the teacher quack, these requirements 
are not as rigid as those demanded by the best members of the teach- 
ing profession. 

Organizations of teachers have gone on record as recommending 
higher standards for certification. These recommendations are evi- 
dence of an increasing professional-mindedness of teachers them- 
selves. All teachers should welcome the raising of certification re- 
quirements as a means of improving the professional status of 
teachers. Certification requirements that leave out of account con- 
siderations of teaching success should be discouraged. In general, 
the practice of granting life certificates without regard to the kind 
of service a teacher renders does not have a wholesome effect on the 
teaching profession. 

4. Placement. It is natural that one who prepares himself to 
teach will want an opportunity to serve as a teacher. At present, 
most placements are made through special bureaus of the teacher- 
training institutions. Private agencies also render a service in this 
connection. Misplaced sympathy of institutions for students who 
have no special fitness for teaching often results in the placement of 
teachers who should have been eliminated from teacher preparation 
by a selective process that operates before a student has graduated, 
or is near graduation. Every time a placement bureau secures an 
appointment for a teacher who should never have been placed, the 
teaching profession takes a backward step. Many placement bureaus 
are becoming increasingly sensitive to their responsibility for raising 
the professional status of teachers, and are discouraging ill-fitted 
persons from enrolling with them. Many bureaus are making a care- 
ful study of the demand for teachers and are aiding materially to 
discourage young people from preparing in greater numbers than can 
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possibly find employment. All of these efforts are in the direction of 
raising the professional status of teachers. 

It appears to your speaker that state teachers’ associations could, 
with a gain to the profession, operate placement bureaus. The chief 
support that a good teacher would then have for securing a new posi- 
tion would reside in the help that other members of the association 
could extend. Thus, the members of the association could wield an 
influence to exclude the unfit of their numbers from continuing in 
teaching, and they could aid those of their number whose work de- 
serves recognition. Many states have teacher organizations with paid 
executive secretaries, with offices, and assistants. The machinery for 
carrying on a placement service already exists, and there does seem to 
be a splendid opportunity by this means to contribute to an improved 
status of association members. 

5. In-Service Growth. No teacher worthy of genuine profes- 
sional standing ceases his education with graduation. It is impossible 
to maintain professional standing without a continuance of growth 
after graduation. Growth can take place in a teacher in many ways, 
and we shall indicate only a few of the most outstanding opportuni- 
ties. By far the most important is the matter for continuing to read 
and study. Investigations of the reading habits of teachers are not 
flattering to teachers. Strangely enough, these investigations indi- 
cate that teachers’ reading habits are about those of the general 
public. This, very pointedly, ought not to be the case. A teacher 
should continue to read books and periodicals that deal with leisure 
interests and with professional and teaching problems. Of course, 
many schools maintain professional libraries where teachers may 
borrow reading materials of this nature, but the busy teacher needs 
books, magazines, and reports that can be within easy reach of his 
armchair. Oftentimes the inconvenience of going to a distant part 
of town or city to consult materials in a professional library is great 
enough to be used as an excuse for a failure to consult the professional 
library. Every teacher should spend something for materials that 
will form a basis for study. As a reasonable suggestion, the teacher 
should invest at least one per cent of his annual salary in reading 
materials. Teachers with good salaries will invest more. 

A second way to keep alive professionally is to take advantage of 
summer schools, as those of you in this audience are doing. Many 
of you will not be working for advanced degrees, but will be more 
concerned with getting help on specific problems in your local situa- 
tions. Others will plan definitely to earn an advanced degree; the 
value of continuous study should be pointed out. Usually a student 
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gets more from summer session work that is continuous than from 
summer session work that is very irregular. 

A third way of achieving in-service growth is through travel. 
Sometimes you may combine travel with summer session work. Aside 
from the recreational values of travel may be mentioned the following: 
gaining knowledge that will enrich teaching; getting an appreciation 
of other parts of the United States, if you travel here, or of the world, 
if you travel abroad; and discovering new interests. 

6. Professional Organizations. Every teacher who aspires to 
grow professionally is obligated to support the national, state, and 
local organizations of his coworkers. There is a stimulation that 
comes from association with numbers of our fellows, engaged in the 
pursuit of common ends, that can be gained in no other way. What 
I shall say in this connection is not dictated by the presence of our 
associates from the National Education Association, Miss Williams 
and President Shaw, for I have recently presented my views on this 
subject in a book that attempts to introduce the prospective teacher 
to the teaching profession.! 

Professional organizations to which teachers may belong have, 
as a rule, printed statements of program or purpose. Each teacher 
has the right to acquaint himself with the purpose of the organiza- 
tion and make his own choice, basing his selection upon the sound- 
" ness of the purpose. Membership in a given organization does not 
mean that all members thereof will be forced to think alike, but mem- 
* bership in a group that has a common interest tends to shape and 
strengthen one’s convictions. As a result of cooperative effort this 
entire group is enabled to present a united solid front to a large 
society of which all are members. 

The continuance of the teacher’s acquaintance with the activities 
of professional groups is an essential part of in-service education. 
There is no better way to continue this acquaintance than through 
the official publications of the important teachers’ organizations. The 
National Education Association publications contain information that 
in many instances is not available from any other source. The 
teachers of the United States who support the association have sup- 
plied funds whereby information of an almost indispensable nature 
is made available to all teachers. This fact indicates an obligation to 
teachers to support the N. E. A. 

State and local associations have accomplished much that has been 
of benefit to the schools and teachers. Such associations can function 





*Knudsen, Chas. W., and McAfee, L. O.: An Introduction to Teaching. New 
York: Doubleday, Doran, and Company. 1936. 
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successfully in the accomplishment of their purposes only to the extent 
that they receive the wholehearted and active support of teachers 
whose personal and professional interests are at stake. There is an 
obligation resting on every public school teacher within a given state 
to help formulate and to support actively an educational program of 
the state teachers’ association, and of local associations. 

What I have said in my discussion this afternoon represents, there- 
fore, my convictions. It must be accepted as a principle governing 
the teacher’s associations with professional organization that the 
teacher has a right to belong to any professional organization he 
chooses to belong to. All that is required of a teacher is that he 
weigh carefully the social and educational consequences that follow 
from such affiliation. If the teacher holds these to be educationally 
and socially sound, his right to affiliate himself cannot be denied 
without a violation of one of the rights that belong to free men and 
women. 

Time will not permit mention of all the organizations with which 
teachers may affiliate with professional profit. By way of summary, 
it may be stated that teachers and teacher-training institutions are 
aware of their responsibility for improving the professional status of 
teachers, and that through selection for teaching, certification, place- 
ment, in-service efforts at self-improvement, and through affiliation 
and active concern with teachers’ professional organizations, local, 
state, and national, teachers and teacher-training institutions have 
made progress and are continuing to make progress toward the 
establishment of teaching on a truly professional basis. 





STANDARDS WHICH DETERMINE A PROFESSION 


MAYCIE SOUTHALL 
Peabody College 








It is both interesting and challenging to look at the teaching pro- 
fession in the light of other professions. A review of the ministry, 
law, medicine, and the better established professions reveals certain 
standards that are more or less common to all. Although none of the 
professions have fully met any of the eight standards to be discussed, 
they furnish yardsticks or measuring rods that show the extent to 
which teaching has attained professional status. A profession: 

1. Involves Activities Essentially Intellectual._—Activities which 
| are essentially intellectual in nature characterize all of the profes- 
sions and distinguish them from skilled labor and semiprofessions. 
No mere instrumental or mechanical activity can claim professional 
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rank. Although manual work is not excluded from the professions, 
tools and techniques are used in the solution of varied and compli- 
cated problem. Since there is always an element of risk in think- 
ing processes, professional members must develop a high sense of 
individual responsibility. Although they work in groups, they do 
not work under orders, but exercise freedom to determine what shall 
be done and how it shall be accomplished. 

Evaluating by this first criterion impels the conclusion that teach- 
ing is now in the process of changing from a craft to a profession. 
The present emphasis on democracy in school administration, however, 
is contributing rather materially toward making teachers self-direct- 
ing, self-respecting, highly responsible professional workers. Far 
too many, however, are still what has so aptly been called “rote” 
teachers. 

2. Commands Body of Specialized Knowledge.—All of the fields 
that have attained full recognition as professions have developed a 
well-organized body of specialized knowledge. Before attaining the 
rank of a profession the body of knowledge and the degree of skill 
needed must be such that they cannot be picked up by amateurs, 
acquired by plodders, or gained through apprenticeship. Since all 
of the professions demand a mastery of the scientific knowledge 
available, it is not surprising that professional leaders are usually 
mature or older people. 

The teaching profession is rapidly acquiring a growing body of 
scientific knowledge and a wide range of specialized skills. Whether 
there is a science of education may be questioned, but most would 
agree that there is a science in education that is contributing both 
knowledge and skills to the science and art of teaching. Further- 
more, the acquisition of a body of specialized knowledge and skills 
requires a maturity that is often penalized by systems that refuse to 
employ teachers beyond a certain age limit. 

8. Requires Extended Professional Preparation.—An extended 
period of preliminary training is needed to acquire the philosophy, 
science, and art of any of the professions. All of the well-established 
professions not only require a long period of technical training, but 
require that it be done under specialists in a professional school with 
adequate laboratory facilities for inducting the student into his pro- 
fession. The length and nature of the preliminary training and ex- 
perience period seem to be determined by the status of the profes- 
sion, the specialized knowledge available, and the degree of skill 
involved. 
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Although the period of institutional training is rapidly being 
lengthened for all those who would enter any phase of teaching, much 
of this training is not being taken under specialists, nor in profes- 
sional schools. Furthermore, the so-called professional schools or 
teachers colleges need to critically examine their curriculum, the pro- 
fessional training of their faculty, and the nature and amount of 
laboratory experiences that are being provided their graduates. It 
is hoped that the pre-training and experience period will not only 
be lengthened as our profession matures, but that it will be better 
adapted to acquiring the knowledge, skills, and attitudes desirable 
for those who would guide the growth and development of human 
beings. 

4. Demands Continuous In-Service Learning.—Since the science 
of all professions is rapidly expanding, continuous in-service learning 
is required. As fast as new ideas are evolved and tested out in the 
laboratory they must be applied in the everyday life of the profes- 
sion. This demands that no one enter a profession who is not com- 
mitted to continuous learning and in-service experimentation. 

The teaching profession has been a leader in its requirements for 
in-service training. Other professions are beginning to evolve bet- 
ter methods for insuring the continuous growth of their members. 
The low standards for entering the teaching profession, however, 
make in-service training especially important and mandatory. More- 
over, the knowledges and skills required are so multitudinous that 
no pre-service experience period can take the place of a cooperative 
program of scientific in-service supervision. In fact, it is a serious 
indictment of our present administrative and supervisory programs 
that after the first few years experience is considered a liability 
rather than an asset. 

5. Affords a Life Career and Permanent Membership.—aAll of the 
mature professions offer a life career in challenging work. Any 
profession is the work of a lifetime, not a steppingstone, and should 
be entered and looked upon as such. All professions demand and 
should exact the highest standards of personality, efficiency, and 
fidelity; but they also afford security through permanent member- 
ship unless the license is revoked because of unethical and anti- 
social acts. 

Although there has been a great deal of attention recently to 
tenure legislation, the teaching profession is probably the lowest of 
all the professions with regard to professional security. Its status 
is shown by the following facts: there has been a marked tendency 
to abolish life certificates and substitute short-term certification 
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plans; competent teachers may be discharged because of marriage 
in most of the states; well-trained, efficient teachers may be scrapped 
without legitimate reasons, and only one-third of the states make any 
provisions for protecting the rights of an accused teacher. Since the 
teaching profession affords neither a life career nor permanent 
membership, it would seem that it greatly needs to study the types 
of protection adopted by other professional groups if it is ever to 
realize professional maturity or stability for itself or its members. 

6. Sets Up Its Own Standards.—Most of the professions, with 
the exception of teaching, set up their own standards—the public 
does not. Some have higher standards than others, but all tend to 
become self-controlled bodies. Since their state regulating boards 
are made up almost exclusively of their own members, they can de- 
termine the standards of training, certification, and admittance. 
Group standards tend to become ethical systems—not spineless sets 
of objectives—which control the practices within each profession. 
The professions also discipline their own members and make legal 
provisions for the expulsion of those that prove to be unworthy. 

Teaching is the least self-controlled of all the professions, either 
through its state regulating board, which is made up almost exclu- 
sively of laymen, or through its local, state, and national organiza- 
tions. Therefore, it is not surprising that standards are so low in 
many areas that it merits the statement, “Those that can, do; and 
those that cannot, teach.” Although most teachers are public em- 
ployees, whereas other professions derive their incomes from private 
sources, it would appear that they must become more active in setting 
up for themselves those standards that will make teaching a profes- 
sion, which it is now in name only. 

7. Exalts Service Above Personal Gain.—All professions exist for 
the advancement of common social interests. Therefore, it is neces- 
sary that they attract persons of worth and integrity who exalt 
service above personal gain. Although professional people work 
both for and without pay, the returns should not affect the efficiency 
of the services rendered. Furthermore, professional people are ex- 
pected to become increasingly selfless, and the professions are ex- 
pected to become increasingly altruistic in meeting their present and 
future social obligations. 

The teaching profession is usually credited with exalting social 
interests above personal interests, but its members have not received 
the public recognition for their services as much as the other pro- 
fessions have. This recognition will probably not come until the 
teaching profession demands people who in culture, personality, train- 
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ing, and efficiency are on a level with the members of other profes- 
sional groups. 

8. Has a Strong, Closely Knit Professional Organization.—The 
concentration of energy and effort toward the solution of profes- 
sional problems tends toward brotherhood and leads to closely knit 
professional organizations. These organizations unify and coordinate 
the efforts of individuals and groups and make for appreciation and 
understanding of the work of groups other than their own. Further- 
more, each professional organization maintains publications that are 
the organs of the group and through which the members share their 
professional experiences with each other. Such publications con- 
centrate the energy, time, and abilities of the members and promote 
professional growth and solidarity. 

The teaching profession is greatly in need of a well-integrated 
professional organization. At present there are over four hundred 
regional and national educational groups, not including state and 
local organizations. Furthermore, only approximately one-fifth of 
the teaching profession belongs to the National Education Associa- 
tion. This organization and its activities are sadly in need of the 
financial and moral support of the entire teaching staff, and the teach- 
ing profession is equally in need of the unity and coordination of 
effort that can come only through self-organization. 


DISCUSSION 


JOSEPH ROEMER 
Peabody College 


From the addresses delivered here today I have compiled the 
following summary relative to the teaching profession. It is the 
oldest, the largest, the most worthy, and the least respected of all 
the so-called learned professions. Even though it is centuries older 
than the ministry, larger than engineering, law, medicine, and the 
ministry combined, and acknowledged by practically every one to be 
the most important single vocation engaged in by man, it receives 
the poorest rating of them all when evaluated by the criteria which 
determine a profession. 

What are we going to do about it? From the discussion here 
today I have gathered eight possible remedies which, if applied prop- 
erly, would materially improve conditions. We should: 

1. Tighten up entrance conditions. This means setting up some 

more explicit and more demanding personnel qualifications; 
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requiring an intelligent quotient average or above; fixing a 
longer and more rigorous training period; demanding a defi- 
nite internship. 

Pay better salaries so as to attract and hold increasingly bet- 
ter material in the profession. We cannot expect to build the 
teaching profession to the level of that of medicine or law 
when the salaries paid classroom teachers on the elementary 
and secondary school levels are so low that no man can own 
a home and rear a family on the income received. Until the 
salaries of the great rank and file of classroom teachers are 
such as to attract and hold a large number of men, we are 
fighting a losing battle. 

Provide adequate retirement and pension laws to insure old 
age security within the profession. Some of our states have 
made notable progress in this respect. Attention is called to 
the State of Louisiana as having one of the latest and best 
laws on record. 


Require higher professional training. We must ever be on 
our guard against those who decry professional training and 
maintain that a degree from a standard liberal arts college 
should be the only entrance requirement to the teaching pro- 
fession. Strong scholarship, liberal academic training, broad 
culture are indispensable; but over and above all these is the 
absolute essential of a sound, fundamental training that gives 
an educational point of view and a technical training which 
are major requisites of the profession. 


Develop codes of professional ethics. Much has already been 
done in this field. The N. E. A. has a splendid one; many of 
the state organizations have evolved theirs; however, what is 
needed most is for the workers in the local, district, and county 
units to develop codes that will command the respect of the 
profession and serve as a talisman to lift the whole force of 
workers to higher levels of achievement and to greater visions 
of service. 

Stress in-service training, growth, and development. There 
must permeate every phase of the profession the idea that a 
college degree and a permanent certificate are not the end of 
educational effort and professional growth. If teachers are 
to keep abreast of their profession they must read some good 
educational journals; study the new books coming out in their 
field; attend educational gatherings; go to summer school; 
travel for general culture; etc. In other words they must keep 
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alive and awake in the work and sensitive to every educational 
advance of the day. 

7. Set up professional organizations that have aggressive pro- 
grams. The eight-point program the Tennessee Education 
Association put through in this state and the forward-looking 
legislation the Florida Education Association secured there 
are two illustrations of what the profession can do in the way 
of securing advances for its members if they will only pull 
together in their organization. It is a hopeless fight unless 
the classroom teachers, supervisors, principals, and superin- 
tendents are all willing to join hands and work for the com- 
mon good of the great rank and file of all concerned. Mem- 
bership in local, district, county, state, regional, and national 
educational associations where all may work together effective- 
ly for the common good is an absolute essential. 

8. Let “cooperation” and “democracy” be the key words of the 
profession. No great cause in our democracy deserves to 
succeed that is not fundamentally democratic in its program 
and policies. If our profession is obligated to pass on to suc- 
ceeding generations the best things of all the ages, then the 
whole spirit and procedures of the program must be broad, 
liberal, forward-looking, and democratic in the highest sense 
of the word. 


THE EVENING PROGRAMME 


PRESIDENT S. C. GARRISON, Presiding 


OUR PROFESSIONAL RELATIONS 


REUBEN T. SHAW 
President, National Education Association 











The purpose of this conference has been expressed in the title, 
“Our Professional Relations.” In one of the questions developed this 
afternoon at the close of the conference, it appeared that some were 
in doubt as to the meaning of this title. I think it would be well 
for us at this time to restate the aims as originally conceived by 
Miss Charl Williams in arranging for this conference. I believe I 
am correctly quoting her when I say that our professional relations 
should be approached from three points of view: first, the relation- 
ship that members of the profession hold to students; second, that 
which they hold to fellow members; and, third, that which they hold 
to the public. 
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It is admitted, of course, that the schools are for the benefit of 
children or students in the classroom. Our methods and technics 
have for the most part dealt with the problem of presenting our sub- 
jects or our aims to the students. This conference has made no effort 
to develop anything specific along those lines. We have, however, 
discussed some phases of the problem of our relationships to each 
other. We have made a beginning. We have not gone far enough. 

We have many organized groups within the profession each with 
its common interest, and I wish to state personally that I see no 
danger, but rather much of value in such group organization. I 
have no objection at all to any sort of organization whether it be 
horizontal or vertical, provided that the group so organized con- 
stantly bears in mind that there are other groups whose point of view 
should receive careful consideration in the final determination of 
the policy of the profession. 

I was much distressed this afternoon when I heard a very sharp 
criticism of the organization of classroom teachers without regard 
to age level or rank of the particular classroom. The criticism seemed 
to be directed at the cleavage between classroom teacher and adminis- 
trator, and the responsibility for that cleavage was placed on the class- 
room teacher. I do not wish to enter into the discussion at this time, 
except to call attention to the fact that the cleavage line was formed 
when the organization of superintendents began in 1865, many years 
before the classroom teachers had formed exclusive groups at all. 
If there be any harm in this cleavage line, it grows out of an un- 
willingness of those on either side of the line to give proper con- 
sideration to the points of view of the other side before determining 
their own policies. Now I might go on at length as to some of the 
relationships among the groups of members of the profession. I wish 
now to pass on to the third point of view and return to the relation- 
ship with fellow members a little later in this discussion. 

Members of the profession must deal not only directly with stu- 
dents; they must keep some sort of contact with the public which 
pays for the schools. It is not enough to do the work of the class- 
room. The work of the classroom is dependent upon the financial 
support of the public. Much more can be done in the classroom for 
which that support is adequate. Members of the profession must 
keep the public advised as to the needs of the schools. 

An educated and enlightened citizenry is absolutely essential to 
the functioning of a democracy. There are many evidences that few 
of us realize the sovereign power of the individual citizen in a de- 
mocracy. When we look at the matter squarely no one of us would 
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choose as a sovereign an illiterate person, or one who is not familiar 
with what we often call a common school education. Here are cer- 
tain significant facts: 

(1) Nearly one million children between the ages of seven and 
thirteen are not going to school. They are not going to school be- 
cause schools are not available for them to attend, or are so located 
that attendance is practically impossible. 

(2) Approximately three and one-half million youths of high 
school age in America are not enrolled in high school, because high 
schools are not located where attendance would be possible, or do 
not provide the courses in which these youths are interested. 

(3) At least three million children of school age in the United 
States are handicapped—blind, deaf, or crippled. Most of these chil- 
dren are not receiving the attention necessary to make their edu- 
cation a success. 

(4) More than one million school children are attending school 
where the school term is less than six months. 

While these facts have no particular bearing on the subject of 
the teacher’s direct relation to the student, in the broad aspects of 
the case they have very definitely to do with the attitude of the nation 
toward its children. There may be no particular connection between 
these facts and the relationships of one member of the profession to 
another, except in so far as to recognize that many educators are 
working under conditions that are most unsatisfactory as compared 
to those which are more fortunate. These facts certainly have a 
great bearing on the matter of the relationships of members of the 
profession to the public. Unless teachers make it part of their 
business to acquaint the public with the existence of these facts, they 
will not be widely understood and appreciated. 

At our discussion this afternoon, Mr. W. P. King, secretary of 
the Kentucky Education Association, expressed a ray of hope. He 
referred to the passage of a law in Kentucky during the past year 
which prohibited school directors from considering the marriage 
status of applicants in determining qualifications for positions. 

Now I should like to express to you some other rays of hope, and 
in doing so I trust that you will bear with me in making personal 
references. In 1920 it was my privilege to serve on a salary com- 
mittee representing the teachers of Philadelphia. We had met many, 
many times, discussing the matter of salary and the need of im- 
provement. We had repeatedly considered the importance of increas- 
ing salaries to hold good teachers and to secure good teachers in the 
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future, in order that we might provide good instructional service for 
the children, but we were constantly dealing in terms of salary. 

Frankly, I became sick of this apparently selfish attitude. On 
one occasion I addressed my fellow teachers somewhat as follows: 
“The schools were not made for us; they were made for the children 
of the public. It is not a healthy situation for us to talk salaries. 
We should have a committee of citizens study the whole matter and 
report their findings and recommendations based upon what they are 
willing to pay in order to get what they want in the way of education 
for their children.” 

I am very happy to say that these remarks resulted in the forma- 
tion of a citizens’ committee, made up of bankers, prominent attor- 
neys, and merchants. The study was made and this group decided 
to ask the state legislature for increased support. This movement 
came almost simultaneously with the appointment of Thos. E. Fin- 
negan as State Superintendent of Public Instruction for Pennsyl- 
vania. This was most fortunate, because under the leadership of Dr. 
Finnegan the plans as they were finally presented to the legislature 
specifically set forth that increased salaries were to be paid only to 
teachers who had appropriate qualifications. With many teachers 
there was to be no immediate required increase under the law. 

The plan was put into effect with the distinct understanding that 
by the end of six years, in 1927, it would be illegal to employ teachers 
without the standard qualifications set up in the law, and with these 
standard qualifications were to go standard legalized salaries. 

The important thing to bear in mind in this connection is the 
fact that it was written into the law that certified qualifications 
went hand in hand with salary. 

I should like to emphasize the importance of the fact that these 
two items alone were tied together; tenure was not included. I was 
criticized by many of my friends for not taking a more active interest 
in tenure at that time—1920. My inaction was not due to any lack 
of interest in tenure. I believed that as a state-wide proposition 
we were not ready for tenure as I conceived it. It is reported that 
there were 18,000 teachers in Pennsylvania at that time who did 
not have a high school education. I could see no justification in any 
procedure which would fasten upon the State of Pennsylvania a 
group of teachers who did not have a high school education. By 
1927 we had advanced to a condition in which we were more ready 
to consider tenure. 

And now let us review this little story in the light of the purposes 
of this conference, our professional relationships with the student. 
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Our laws as they were passed provided that a reasonable salary went 
with the minimum qualifications required for a teacher. We recog- 
nized by this procedure that only those who had certain qualifications 
were worthy of membership in the profession, and that the qualifica- 
tions were those which were necessary for the benefit of the child. 
Furthermore, we secured the passage of these laws only through the 
cooperation of the citizens who were properly advised by representa- 
tives of the profession, officially through the state superintendent’s 
office and somewhat unofficially through the organized body of 
teachers. 

When I referred to this story I characterized it as a ray of hope. 
I cited an actual occurrence for Pennsylvania. Now in these critical 
depression conditions, we are going through a difficult situation to 
keep financial support great enough to hold these salaries for qualified 
teachers. Again we are finding it necessary to put forth much effort 
to acquaint the public with the problem, in order that the support 
may be adequate to continue the salaries. I think it is only fair to 
state that right now, as then, our greatest problem is persuading 
members of our profession to acquaint themselves with the facts, 
and to present a united front. The public becomes confused if 
the members of the profession present differing recommendations, 
whether they present them as individuals or organizations. 

Following the conference this afternoon, a group of young teachers 
asked me some questions. I think I somewhat surprised them when 
I answered them with a simple question: “What is the NEA?” They 
were somewhat embarrassed in their attempts to reply. 

Each of us who has known the NEA for some time would probably 
vary greatly in his answer. I should like, however, to read into the 
record a statement which appears in one of our little folders: 

The National Education Association is the teachers of the United States 
. working together. It consists of teachers, principals, supervisors, superintend- 
ents, college and university professors and officers banded together in a demo- 
cratic, national professional organization of teaching in order that, as an organ- 


ized group, educators may become a more potent force in building a more 
perfect nation. 


It gives much in time, thought and money to promoting the economic, social, 
and professional welfare of teachers in order that America’s children may have 
a better education. 

The folder in which that statement appears contains a very brief 
outline of what the association is and what it does. There are many 
of these folders in the exhibit which has been arranged in the Ad- 
ministration Building. I should like to urge that each of you secure 
copies of those bulletins. It happens that I have had a personal 
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interest in the preparation of this one, and I want to direct your 
attention to the particular part in which I have been greatly inter- 
ested. On the front you will see a triangle. In science and mathe- 
matics and bridge building we learn that the triangle is the only rigid 
figure, rigid because the three sides are assumed to be bound together, 
and each to be unbendable and unbreakable. In our case, the three 
sides represent the local, state, and national aspects of our profes- 
sional organization. Each of those three must depend upon the other 
two for proper and adequate support. 

On another folder you will find somewhat the same idea in which 
the triangle is replaced by three links grouped, in triangle form 
however, indicating more distinctly the bonds which tie all three 
together. Other folders are found in the exhibit referring to retire- 
ment, tenure, certification, salaries, welfare. These are mere out- 
lines of the service which the association gives constantly to local 
and state associations for the purpose of disseminating facts from 
dependable sources. 

Our Research Division is constantly preparing new bulletins, 
very thoroughly setting forth the facts which bear upon many prob- 
lems of the profession. I have frequently said, and I should like to 
state with emphasis here, that the Research Division of the NEA 
renders a service worth far more to each of us than we pay in dues. 
Not only are these bulletins regularly issued and revised from year 
to year, but the research staff will, upon request, supply special in- 
formation on specific phases of the problems confronting the pro- 
fession. 

The association has twenty-four departments. Each of these 
departments has its own bulletin, some of them have their own jour- 
nals, all of them are tied up with special fields or divisions of edu- 
cational endeavor. 

In addition to these departments, and entirely separate from 
the departments, the association has, this year, twenty-two commit- 
tees working on various matters of interest to the profession. 

Sometimes I like to look upon the work of our association and 
its history as a repetition of what we see in agriculture. The ground 
is prepared and the seed is sown, the crop is cultivated; everything 
is done that is possible to make the harvest the very best, and then 
after the harvest, we look forward to the reseeding process. The 
wise agriculturist studies the results and makes new plans accordingly. 

In the history of the NEA there has been a sort of re-evaluation 
and reseeding process going on about every half generation. The 
association was formed in Philadelphia in 1857 with less than 300 
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members. In 1870, it developed a new constitution, and with special 
effort raised the membership beyond 2,000. In 1886, a further re- 
organization occurred, a re-evaluation of previous efforts, and for 
twenty years it continued on the new basis, to approach approximately 
only 5,000. 

In 1906, however, the association secured a charter through a 
special act of congress, and during the fourteen years that followed 
it nearly doubled its membership. In 1920, an amendment to the 
charter was secured, which provided for a representative assembly, 
and from that date the association has multiplied its membership 
by more than tenfold. It now numbers nearly 200,000. 

The important thing to note about this bit of history is that at 
these reorganizations a re-evaluation of the aims and purposes of 
the profession was made. In 1903, we have the great step led by 
President Eliot of Harvard. In 1918 and 1919, we had those ad- 
vances which we have already learned to associate with the setting- 
up of the seven cardinal principles and other similar sets of principles. 

In 1935, we had the creation of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission. This great commission is now making a series of studies 
which we hope will not only show where we are, show how much 
we have advanced, but indicate where we should go in the cause of 
education. Permit me to read to you just two titles from the list 
of those that have come from that commission: “The Unique Func- 
tion of Education in American Democracy,” and second, “The Pur- 
poses of Education in American Democracy.” 

You will note the emphasis upon American democracy. In each 
of the re-evaluations which have proceeded in the periods of approxi- 
mately fifteen or sixteen years, somewhat similar emphasis has been 
placed not because of the primary desire to emphasize democracy, 
but rather to emphasize that through education alone is a safe de- 
mocracy possible. 

If we may return for a moment to the purpose of the conference 
—professional relations—it is important to bear in mind that each 
of our committees, whether it be on salary, or qualifications, or re- 
tirement, or tenure, or legislation, is striving to make the schools 
more serviceable to the youth of our country. 

To make our services more efficient, the public must be properly 
informed. It falls upon the profession to inform the public. If one 
portion of the profession goes before the public advocating or rec- 
ommending this or that, and another portion of the profession goes 
before the public and advocates some other program, confusion re- 
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sults. The profession must find a way more adequately to express 
itself, and thereby to render a more adequate service to the children. 

The three points of view which we have set up in our discussion 
of professional relations are so closely interrelated that each serves 
to emphasize the other. Primarily, of course, it is the child for whom 
adequate provision must be made. The public must make the ade- 
quate provision. The profession must properly present the matter to 
the public. Without organization we have no adequate means of 
speaking as one voice and not as a babble of voices. 

Now while we are mindful of the problems within our democracy, 
we find our country constantly threatened with the danger of foreign 
war. In the various processes of education, leaders in the NEA 
became convinced that a better understanding among the peoples of 
the world would be one of the best preventives of war. 

With this thought in mind, our leaders in 1923 led a movement 
to create a World Federation of Education Associations to increase 
understanding among the teachers of the world. This association 
meets every two years. This last year, 1937, it met in Tokyo. It 
was my privilege to serve as a delegate, and while we were in Japan 
the difficulty with China broke out. We came home discouraged. 
We were somewhat derided by our friends. More or less facetiously 
they accused us of starting the trouble. 

The important thing to remember is that we made only a begin- 
ning. It was months before we received a real expression of evi- 
dence that it was a beginning. In February, 1938, there was a great 
conference of Japanese leaders held in Tokyo. The purpose of the 
conference was to discuss Japan’s relations with America. I shall 
pass over all of the speakers, except the Minister of Education, an 
officer of the Imperial Government. He said: 

A man who has just returned from that country tells me how unpopular we 
have become among the Americans since the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese 
incident. He is convinced that ninety-eight per cent of the people there are 
unfavorably disposed toward us, and that only the remaining two per cent are 
sympathetic to the Japanese. The latter, he says, are either those school teachers 
who came over here to attend the education conference last year or those who 
had long been resident in this country. 

Perhaps he went too far in his implication that the teachers who 
visited Japan were in sympathy with the Japanese. I believe, how- 
ever, it is quite correct to say that the teachers who went to Japan 
and became acquainted with the Japanese people and Japanese teach- 
ers would be most violently opposed to settling any differences with 
Japan by a quarrel that would in any way resemble war. I believe 
the teachers who visited Japan would join heartily in the further 
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statement of the Japanese Minister of Education, when he said to 
his Japanese friends, “If you seek a quarrel at any cost, wait until 
I have passed away.” 

If the visit of 500 teachers to Japan has made even the fraction 
of two per cent progress toward better understanding, toward the 
willingness to settle international disputes by some means other 
than war, surely the formation of our World Federation was worth 
while. I am happy to announce at this time that arrangements have 
been made for the next World Conference to be held in Rio de Janeiro. 
We hope that every state in the Union will be well represented at 
this conference. 

Perhaps it may seem to some that we are far afield in dis- 
cussing matters of world policy, of better understanding among 
nations, when we have so much to do to provide educational facilities 
at home. The answer, I believe, is simply that we cannot live an 
isolated life in America. We cannot achieve understanding in two 
years or ten years. We must make a beginning and, as rapidly as we 
are able, make our beginnings grow. 

And now I should like to tell a personal incident or two which 
will take us back to our first meeting this morning. In connection 
with my services on an emergency committee in Philadelphia, I called 
upon a lawyer and asked him if he was a member of the American 
Bar Association. 

Somewhat startled and suspicious he answered, “Why certainly 
I am.” 

I thought I would ask him some of the questions which are asked 
of us who urge membership. I said to him, “Why do you belong?” 

His answer was, “Every respectable lawyer belongs. It is an 
essential part of his profession.” 

My next question was, “What do you pay?” 

He answered “$50.00.” 

My next question was very much like those we hear from some 
of the members of our profession, “What do you get for it?” 

This question seemed to irritate. He seemed to be very uneasy 
on his feet as he tried to think of some answer to give, and then he 
straightened up, indicating a more or less haughty pride: “Get for 
it! I do not get anything for it. Who would think of getting any- 
thing for it? It is my contribution to my profession!” 

I then queried a member of the medical profession, receiving 
somewhat similar answers to my questions. The doctor emphasized 
that a member of his profession was not permitted to belong to the 
state association unless he was a member in good standing in his 
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county; and further, that unless he was in good standing in his 
county and state, he could not belong to the national association. 
More than that, unless he was in good standing in the county, state, 
and national organizations, he would not be permitted to-serve on 
the staff of any hospital in our city. 

I believe that the greatest need of our profession is that of an 
improved and exalted professional group consciousness. We must 
bear in mind that to those who are not in the profession, we are 
members of the profession, regardless of whether we are classroom 
teachers, or administrators, college professors, or specialists in any 
phase of education. We are to those who are not in the profession— 
school people, education people. If we are once aroused to appreciate 
fully that fact, the matter of the professional organization or mem- 
bership therein will come as a matter of course, just as it has done 
in the profession of medicine and law. We must bear in mind, whether 
we like it or not, that the largest and most influential organization 
within the profession will be speaking for the profession and not 
merely for those who are members of it. The profession gains or 
loses largely because of the successes or failures of the organization 
which speaks for it. 

May I repeat my tribute to this institute, and to the discussions 
that have been part of it, and to all of those who have made such 
rich contributions to the study of our profession. 


THE RADIO PROGRAMME 
Broadcast by Courtesy of Station WSM 





HOW PROFESSIONAL IS THE LAWYER? 


DEAN E. C. ARNOLD 
The School of Law, Vanderbilt University 





It is generally agreed that certain tests distinguish a profession 
from a trade or business. The first is a special knowledge qualifying 
one to serve others. A member of a profession is obligated to main- 
tain certain intellectual standards that are not demanded of those 
engaging in a trade or business. His expertness gives an independ- 
ence that makes him responsible for the conduct of those who follow 
his professional advice. Second, professions require observance of 
certain tenets of moral conduct, commonly called ethics. The trades- 
man may flout the opinion of his competitors without fear of dis- 
cipline by them. The third test of a professional man is that his com- 
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pensation is secondary to his paramount duty to serve society. In 
addition to these three tests, the lawyer has been required imme- 
morially to take an oath because he becomes an officer of the court. 

An enlightened people demand the continued advancement of in- 
tellectual standards and adherence to higher moral concepts. John 
Marshall is recognized as a great jurist whose contributions to juris- 
prudence were unsurpassed by any contemporary. But in 1803 he 
wrote an opinion for the Supreme Court of the United States involving 
a controversy that began with acts done by him as Secretary of State 
in the Adams’ administration. The debate concerning the doctrine 
Marshall announced was acrimonious, and continues to this day; but 
there was no outspoken protest because he sat in judgment upon his 
own political acts. No judge of this day would risk the opprobrium — 
that would follow if he should fail to recuse himself from a case 
involving his own acts even incidentally. 

That the legal profession has been assailed more than any other 
is well known. Within three years Professor Harold J. Laski pro- 
posed to remove the profit motive and substitute government opera- 
tion of legal practitioners, citing their nationalization in Soviet Rus- 
sia to show practicability; but the Russian experiment has not en- 
thused Americans. John Milton criticized lawyers for their “pleasing 
thoughts of litigious terms, fat contentions, and flowing fees.’”’ Charles 
Dickens’ ridicule of the breach of promise action by the widow, Mar- 
tha Bardell, against the pompous Samuel Pickwick, and the handling 
of her case by the firm of Dodson and Fogg, is read by students and 
is enjoyed by lawyers. That individual practitioners have deserved 
these diatribes may be conceded without admitting that they repre- 
sent the ideals of the profession. The presence of Judas Iscariot 
attracted comment out of all proportion to the attention given to his 
eleven associates, who were more truly representative than was Judas 
of the ideals committed to the disciples by the Founder of the Chris- 
tian faith. 

The fact that some lawyers indulge in ambulance chasing, mingling 
clients’ money with their own, securing paroles by improper political 
practices, and sharp methods in the trial of cases, cannot be explained 
to the public mind by any pontifical dogmatism that the law is the 
greatest and most learned of professions. Such unethical practices 
need to be faced realistically, and the bar should be given the 
autonomy necessary to discipline professional perverts. 

Let me call attention to the hesitancy of the public in providing 
the machinery necessary to remove unethical practitioners. During 
about seventy-five years prior to the World War there was a demo- 
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cratic urge that legislatures be dominant, resulting in detailed legis- 
lative regulation of court procedure, admissions to the bar, and the 
conduct of the profession. In one state any untrained citizen of good 
moral character was entitled under the constitution to a license to 
practice law. The people refused to remove this constitutional short 
cut to a professional status as proposed by the bar. Legislative ad- 
mission of attorneys by special bills has been frequent. One member 
of the present Congress was disbarred by the Supreme Court of his 
state, and the legislature subsequently enacted that he should be re- 
instated. It is unnecessary to say that the profession has opposed 
these actions. 

Since the World War there has been a tendency to follow the 
leadership of the bar. Law schools and legal writers had prepared 
the way for the American Law Institute and the American Judicature 
Society, which have studied many professional problems objectively. 
The integration of the bar has enabled the profession in several states 
to conduct one purge that the public will approve. Since the Ameri- 
can Bar Association proposed higher educational standards in 1921, 
thirty-six states have adopted the requirement that applicants for 
admission must have at least two years’ college work and three years’ 
study in a standard law school. 

The bar is using its increased autonomy to prevent the admission 
of the unfit and to accomplish the disbarment of the unworthy. 
Never have moral qualifications been stressed as today. The back- 
ground of the applicant to practice becomes important, because in- 
tellectual equipment without character makes any lawyer a public 
menace. Of the canons of ethics there will be no criticism. In prac- 
tice, however, every profession will continue to be subject to human 
frailties. Almost ninety years ago, Herbert Spencer said in his 
“Social Statics”: “Let us never forget that institutions are made of 
men; that men are the struts, ties, and bolts, out of which they are 
framed; and that, dovetail and brace them together as we may, it is 
their nature which must finally determine whether the institution 
can stand.” 


How professional is the lawyer? The legal profession demands 
better trained and more ethical lawyers. It may never attain uni- 
versal adherence to the divine precepts concerning right and wrong. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, a physician who became a renowned author, 
said: “The great thing in this world is not so much where we are, 
but in what direction we are moving.” A definite trend towards 
better intellectual equipment and affirmative evidence of integrity for 
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membership in the legal profession justifies us in concluding that it 
is moving in the direction of the best ethical teachings of all ages. 


THE PROFESSIONAL RELATIONS OF THE 
PHYSICIAN 


HENRY E. MELENEY, M.D. 
Associate Professor of Preventive Medicine and Public Health, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity School of Medicine 


The professional relations of the physician are based upon the 
aims of the medical profession. These are to prevent and cure dis- 
ease, and to alleviate the suffering of patients whose illness cannot 
be cured. This aim is in keeping with the spirit of altruism. No 
person who enters the medical profession to gain wealth, and no 
physician who allows himself to be diverted from the high ethical 
standards of the profession to gain wealth, is worthy of membership 
in the profession. 

Medicine, like the professions of law, religion, and teaching, must 
deal with the whole individual or the whole community. A case of 
disease is a sick person; an epidemic is a sick community. Neither 
can be dealt with in an impersonal way. There are many human 
factors associated with health and disease. They include mental atti- 
tude, habits, occupation, economic condition, and environment. These 
are often more important than germs, vitamins, or hormones, whose 
presence or absence seems to be responsible for the physical condition 
of the individual or the community. The physician must take these 
human factors into consideration in approaching any medical prob- 
lem. This is a large part of the art of practicing medicine. If the 
human factors can be adjusted to normal, then nature and medical 
science have a much better chance to maintain or reestablish a normal 
state. 

The economics of medical practice has a definite bearing on the 
professional relations of the physician with his clients. As an inde- 
pendent citizen the physician must make a living. He is highly edu- 
cated and his education has been long and expensive. He is entitled 
to a good living, for he must maintain a position of dignity in the 
community. He is dependent for this upon his diligence and skill, 
and upon the ability of his patients to pay for the service he renders. 
When a patient is faced with an illness for which he is not prepared 
financially, it is certainly not the fault of the physician. How many 
of us have a savings fund or an insurance policy upon which we can 
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draw when illness comes? Nevertheless the physician, because of 
his code of ethics, rarely refuses to respond to emergency calls, or to 
treat real ailments that are not emergencies, even though he knows 
his patient cannot pay. For this reason he usually has a sliding scale 
of charges, on the principle of the income tax. If there is a fairer 
arrangement in the absence of some insurance system, it has not yet 
been devised, so far as I know. 

This system stimulates the physician to work hard in order. to 
earn a reasonable living. It creates also a spirit of competition 
among physicians. Competition has its advantages and its disad- 
vantages. It urges the physician to do his best for the patient and 
to keep up with advances in medicine, for his success is dependent 
largely upon his reputation. But it also may lead to jealousy within 
the profession, and to practices which are contrary to the code of 
medical ethics. 


The effect of this medical economic system upon the professional 
relations of the physician is obvious. He gives the best possible 
service to his patient. On the other hand he is exposed to the criticism 
of charging too much for his services to the middle economic group 
which expects the same service as the wealthy. Many physicians 
believe that if they were on salaries their initiative would be dimin- 
ished and they would have a less personal relationship with their 


patients. On the other hand, many physicians who are on salaries 
are rendering excellent service. It is to be hoped that this problem 
may be solved without impairing skill and altruism of the medical 
profession. 

The professional relations of physicians among themselves are, 
for the most part, cordial and, helpful, and in the best interest of the 
patient, the community, and the medical profession. Jealousies and 
personal likes and dislikes are usually forgotten when the interests 
of the patient or the community are at stake. Physicians who are 
alert attend medical society meetings where they hear and give 
scientific papers and case reports. They exchange experiences and 
seek mutual aid. All over the country postgraduate courses for 
practitioners, sponsored by state and local medical societies, are being 
held by medical authorities who travel about the state, giving lectures, 
clinics, and consultations. 

The professional relations of physicians with the members of 
other professions which deal with human problems are also very close 
and often necessary. The lawyer, the pastor, and the teacher can 
often help to solve problems of social adjustment which give rise to 
physical symptoms and which send the patient first to the physician. 
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On the other hand, problems which come first to the attention of the 
other professions, such as bad habits, slow progress in school, family 
difficulties, and even crimes, sometimes have a physical basis which 
the physician can discover. 

Finally the physician, in his professional relations with his pa- 
tients and the community, can himself often function in the capacity 
of a lawyer, a clergyman, or a teacher. He may be able to settle 
disputes out of court. He may be able to redirect a life which has 
lost its bearings, or to stimulate a community to undertake unselfish 
service. He must always be a teacher; instructing his patients, their 
families, and the community how to assist him in curing illness and 
maintaining health. As the general education of the public advances, 
it becomes easier to instruct people how to live normal lives, and the 
demand on the part of the public for such instruction is constantly 
increasing. 

Thus, the physician, as custodian of the physical well-being of the 
community, probably has the broadest and most intimate relations of 
any profession. If he is true to his ideals, he is conscious of his 
responsibility and trust, and as time goes on, he will be happy that 
there are fewer opportunities to cure and more opportunities to main- 
tain the physical, mental, and spiritual health of the people. 


HOW PROFESSIONAL ARE TEACHERS? 


CHARL ORMOND WILLIAMS 
Director of Field Service, National Education Association 


I have been very much interested in listening today to representa- 
tives of five established professions recount the problems which they 
have faced and surmounted in the long years of their service to the 
public, and I was impressed with the thought that many of these 
problems are common to our own profession. It was not the plan of 
the National Education Association and the Tennessee Education 
Association in holding this institute on professional relations these 
two days at Peabody College that we would try to show that educators 
are either more professional or less professional than the other groups 
represented on this program. Rather we hoped to survey the field, 
find our place among the other professions, take note of the progress 
made thus far, establish new goals, and plan ways to achieve them. 

Dr. George D. Strayer of Columbia University defines a profession 
as “a calling requiring a command of an organized field of specialized 
knowledge which is applied skillfully in the service of individuals or 
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of the community.” He further states that “the profession takes on 
dignity and worth in the minds of the people in proportion to the 
ethical system which controls the practice of its individual members.” 

“When a profession has come of age,” according to Dr. Strayer, 
“it enforces rigid requirements upon those who would enter its ranks, 
and in this respect our profession needs to examine itself.” 

A century ago teaching was scarcely above the level of unskilled 
labor. In social status, the teacher ranked below the tradesman and 
the artisan. In his history of education in the United States, Dr. 
Edgar Knight tells of the rector at Annapolis, Maryland, who re- 
ported in the late seventeenth century that the occupation of school 
teaching was a very low estate. He noted that upon the arrival of 
every ship “with either redemptioners or convicts” schoolmasters 
were “regularly advertised for sale,” just as were weavers, tailors, or 
those who followed other trades. He noted little difference except that 
schoolmasters “do not usually fetch so good a price as the latter.” 
But it is well to recall in this connection that in those early days men 
were imprisoned or sold as convicts for very slight and insignificant 
offenses. The story of Ichabod Crane and all he typified is mentioned 
only because he was probably not an exaggeration of the type of school 
teacher of his time. 

These stories could be multiplied many times without exercising 
the prerogative of the storyteller. They have helped to build a social 
heritage for the calling of teaching which has ridden our shoulders 
like an incubus. That we have been able to clear ourselves of part of 
this stigma is due in good measure to a few courageous and untiring 
pioneers who pushed forward in spite of the odds against them. 

It was believed for a long time that an earnest desire to teach or 
the need to work constituted the chief qualifications for teaching, and 
I am sorry to state that in many communities in the country today 
that idea still prevails. 

Horace Mann, Henry Barnard, and others, a century ago, strug- 
gled for years to convert both teachers and public to the conviction 
that preparation for teaching was essential. In celebrating this year 
the one hundredth anniversary of the first normal school established 
in this country, we pay tribute to those leaders who began the long 
and difficult battle which lasted a century and which not even yet is 
fully won. 

The profession itself is not wholly agreed as to what constitutes 
adequate training for teachers. The fact that this is a live subject 
for discussion wherever educators gather together augurs well for the 
future of the profession. 
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The teaching profession has a requirement which other profes- 
sions do not have—in service training. It is safe to say that 300,000 
teachers—approximately one-third of the entire number—are this 
year swarming the colleges and universities throughout the land in an 
effort to improve their professional status. This practice is com- 
mended to the other professions. 

Teachers stand in a somewhat different light in relation to their 
work from that of other professions represented here. In the first 
place, schools are supported and teachers are employed by the state 
and local community. Since schools belong to the people, a very in- 
telligent and sustained effort must be made by the teachers to keep 
the public informed about every aspect of education. Herein lies one 
of the many cogent reasons for the group consciousness which is 
rather marked among teachers. 

The teaching profession is rapidly building a body of scientific 
literature which is molding and guiding the educational affairs of 
the nation. In addition many discoveries made in university labora- 
tories have enriched the economic and cultural life of our people. 
That the persons responsible for these discoveries gave the results 
of their labors freely to society attests the service idea which is char- 
acteristic of our profession. 

While codes of ethics are being fashioned and studied in our 
profession, there is evidence that the practice of these ethical prin- 
ciples in the daily relationships of teachers could be improved. All 
this is to our credit. Moreover, I cannot refrain from saying what 
I heartily believe, that teachers are second to no other profession in 
their devotion to the childhood of the nation and to the public they 
serve. 

Unfortunately, teaching is not considered as a life career by 
thousands of men and women who enter its ranks. The annual turn- 
over of teachers should engage the attention of all those who are 
interested in the education of children and the welfare of the nation. 
Furthermore, teaching can never truly attain professional status until 
certain discriminations are removed. Prominent among these are 
the regulations in many places concerning the married woman teacher. 
Questions of religious and political affiliations, as well as of age, kin- 
ship, local residence, and citizenship are to be noted also in this 
connection. 

Because the responsibility of teachers is so fundamental and far- 
reaching, we must see to it that only well selected, properly trained, 
adequately remunerated, and professionally minded persons are put 
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into the classrooms of the nation. This should be and is, I believe, 
the major objective of all real professional organizations of teachers. 

While much has occurred during the last quarter of a century to 
encourage us concerning the professional status of teaching, enough 
good hard work still remains to be done to challenge the united, agres- 
sive efforts of teachers in all their associations—local, state, and 
national. 


The PEABODY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will print in its 
November and January issues two features which it can 
without reservation commend to teachers everywhere. The 
November issue will carry the papers presented at the 
Reading Institute held on the Peabody Campus last sum- 
mer. The January issue will include a symposium in 
which a group of leading educators will present detailed 


and objective word pictures of “The Best Teacher I Ever 
Knew.” 








PROFESSOR DEMIASHKEVICH 


Peabody College particularly and education generally have suffered a great 
loss in the recent death of Dr. Michael Demiashkevich. He was one of 
whom war had exacted a major toll, and for whom life in his later years had 
offered little ease. But in his brief period as a resident in and citizen of our 
country he bequeathed a permanent contribution to the country’s educational 
thought. 
































THE HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCE LIBRARY FOR 1937-38 


HANOR A. WEBB 
(Editor of Current Science) 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


We believe that we discern—in this fourteenth annual list of titles 
—a trend toward socializing science at the high school level. There 
is less of law and more of man in these volumes. Adventure ranks 
with achievement; how to do is far ahead of what to know. There is 
less about the earth, and more of travel over it. There are fewer 
formulas and more flowers. 

The mechanics of this list varies little from its predecessors.! 

Of significance is the classification into large areas of human in- 
terest. Our chief personal contribution—largely subjective, we admit 
—is the arrangement into price groups as a suggestion for the order 
of purchase. These groups are cumulative; titles in the ten-dollar 
group add to that amount; approximately fifteen dollars more make 
the twenty-five-dollar group; twenty-five dollars more make the fifty- 
dollar group, and so on. 

In order to achieve diversity in all groups—a cherished trait of 
these lists—certain excellent titles are pushed into higher groups be- 
cause there are others much like them. To point these out for special 
needs, where larger classes or keener interest outweighs a broader 
selection, an asterisk (*) is employed. Librarians may find it expe- 
dient to cater to special hobbies, but this list does not. 

A limited number of college-level titles are listed in the higher price 
groups, and recommended for the seniors of marked ability—if there 
be the will to truly challenge their intellect. 

The cooperation of many publishers is acknowledged with sincere 
appreciation, for in most instances thoughtful members of their 
staffs have made the first selection of titles. With thr se the author 
wishes to share the thanks of librarians and teachers who may find 
this list of service. 





*The preceding lists in this series, the dates of publication it this Journal, and 
the postpaid prices of bound reprints are: 

“The High School Science Library for 1910-1924” (Septe; iber, 1925), 25c; 
“, . . for 1925-26” (May, 1926), 10c; “. . . for 1926-27” (.fay, 1927), 10¢; 
“, . . for 1927-28” (March, 1928), 10c; “. . . for 1928-29” (July, 1929), 10c; 
“. . for 1929-30” (July, 1930), reprints exhausted; “. . . for 1930-31” (July, 
1931), 10c; “. . . for 1931-32” (July, 1932), reprints exhausted; “. . . for 1932-33” 
(July, 1933), reprints exhausted; “. . . for 1933-34” (September, 1934), reprints 
exhausted; “. . . for 1934-35” (September, 1935), 12c; “. . . for 1935-36” 
(September, 1936), 15c; “. . . for 1936-37” (September, 1937), 15c. 
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PUBLISHERS AND THEIR ADDRESSES 


In the list that follows, publishers are indicated briefly ; full names 
and addresses are here given: 


American Book: American Book Co., 300 Pike St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

megane Pyania: American Lawn Tennis Publications, 500 Fifth Ave., New 
ork, N. Y. 

i — American School Publishing Corp., 470 Fourth Ave., New 
ork, ‘ 

American Tech.: American Technical Society, Drexel Ave. at 58th St., Chicago, Ill. 

Appleton: D. Appleton-Century Co., 35 W. 32d St., New York, N. Y. 

Augustin: J. J. Augustin, 30 Irving Pl., New York, N. Y. 

Barnes: A. S. Barnes & Co., 67 W. 44th St., New York, N. Y. 

Blakiston: P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., 1012 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bobbs: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 724 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Bruce: Bruce Publishing Co., 524 Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Camera: Camera Craft Publishing Co., 425 Bush St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Carrick: Carrick & Evans, 20 E. 57th St., New York, N. Y. 

Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Christopher: Christopher Publishing Co., 1140 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Collins: William Collins Sons & Co., 15 E. 26th St., New York, N. Y. 

Columbia: Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Crofts: F. S. Crofts & Co., 41 Union Sq., W., New York, N. Y. 

Crowell: The Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 293 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Cupples: Cupples & Leon Co., 470 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Dartnell: Dartnell Corp., 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, III. 

Doubleday: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 75 Franklin St., Garden City, N. Y. 

Dutton: E. P. Dutton & Co., 300 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Farrar: Farrar & Rinehart, 232 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Fortuny’s: Fortuny’s, 67 W. 44th St., New York, N. Y. 

Funk: Funk & Wagnalls Co., 354 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Ginn: Ginn & Co., 15 Ashburton PIl., Boston, Mass. 

Globe: Globe Book Co., 175 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Greenberg: Greenberg, Publisher, 67 W. 44th St., New York, N. Y. 

Gregg: Gregg Publishing Co., 270 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Grocery: Grocery Trade Publishing House, 755 N. Central Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Hale: Hale, Cushman & Flint, 116 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 

Harcourt: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Harlow: Harlow Publishing Co., Third and Harvey Sts., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Harper: Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33d St., New York, N. Y. 

Harvard: Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 

Heath: D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Hillman: Hillman-Curl, 66 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Hoagland: C. P. Hoagland Co., Somerville, N. J. 

Houghton: Houghton-Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston, Mass. 

Humphries: Bruce Humphries, 306 Stuart St., Boston, Mass. 

Industrial: The Industrial Press, 140 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 

International: International Textbook Co., 1001 Wyoming Ave., Scranton, Pa. 

Johnson: Johnson Publishing Co., 8 South Fifth St., Richmond, Va. 

Judd: Orange Judd Publishing Co., 15 E. 26th St., New York, N. Y. 

Knight: Knight Publications, 432 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Knopf: Alfred A. Knopf, 501 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Lea: Lea & Febiger, 600 S. Washington Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Leisure: Leisure League of America, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 

Lippincott: J. B. Lippincott Co., 227 S. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Little: Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Liveright: Liveright Publishing Corp., 386 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Longmans: Longmans, Green & Co., 114 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Lyons: Lyons & Carnahan, 2500 Prairie Ave., Chicago, III. 

McGraw: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42d St., New York, N. Y. 

McKay: David McKay Co., 604 S. Washington Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

McKnight: McKnight & McKnight, 109 W. Market St., Bloomington, II. 
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Macmillan: The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Manual Arts: The Manual Arts Press, 237 N. Monroe St., Peoria, IIl. 

Meador: Meador Publishing Co., 324 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 

Messner: Julian Messner, 8 Ww. 40th St., New York, 7 Se 

Metro: Metro Publications, 70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Minnesota: University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Modern: Modern Age Books, 155 E. 44th St., New York, N. Y. 

Morrow: William Morrow & Co., 386 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

New York Zoo: New York Zoological Society, The Bronx, New York, N. Y. 

Oklahoma: University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, Okla. 

Oxford: Oxford University Press, 114 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y 

Page: L. C. Page & Co., 53 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Penn: The Penn Publishing Co., 925 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pennsylvania: University of Pennsylvania Press, 3622 Locust St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Pitman: Pitman Publishing Co., 2 W. 45th St., New York, N. Y. 

Popular Mech.: Popular Mechanics Press, 200 E. Ontario St., Chicago, IIl. 

Prentice: Prentice-Hall, 70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Princeton: Princeton University Press, Princeton, N. J. 

Putnam: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 2 W. 45th St., New York, N. Y. 

Rand: Rand, McNally & Co., 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, III. 

Reilly: Reilly & Lee Co., 355 W. Huron St., Chicago, III. 

Revell: Fleming H. Revell & Co., 158 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Reynal: Reynal & Hitchcock, 386 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Sanborn: Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co., 221 E. 20th St., Chicago, IIl. 

Saunders: W. B. Saunders Co., W. Washington Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

9 ~~ Seman Publishing Co., 801 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Pitts- 
urgh, Pa. 

Scribner: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Simon: Simon & Schuster, 386 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Sirius: Sirius Publications, 11 W. 42d St., New York, N. Y. 

Stackpole: Stackpole Sons, Cameron and Kelker Sts., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Stokes: Frederick A. Stokes Co., 443 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Studio: Studio Publications, 381 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y 

Swift: John S. Swift Co., 105 S. Ninth St., St. Louis, Mo. 

University: The University Society, 468 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Vanguard: The Vanguard Press, 424 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Van Nostrand: D. Van Nostrand Co., 250 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Viking: The Viking Press, 18 E. 48th’ St.,. New York, N. Y. 

Whitman: A. Albert Whitman & Co., 560 W. Lake St., Chicago, III. 

Wiley: John Wiley & Sons, 440 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Williams: = Williams & Wilkins Co., Mt. Royal and Guilford Aves., Balti- 
more, : 

Wood: William Wood & Co., Mt. Royal and Guilford Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

World: World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Yale: Yale University Press, 143 Elm St., New Haven, Conn. 


1937-88 BOOK LIST, PUBLICATIONS IN SCIENCE 
TITLES, AUTHORSHIP, PUBLISHERS, AND CLASSIFICATION IN FIELDS 
AND PRICE GROUPS 


INTRODUCTIONS TO SCIENCE 
THE SPIRIT OF SCIENCE 


$25 The Magic Wand of Science. By Eugene W. Nelson. xii, 156 pp. 
I a ak a aioe ait li he capa es Bo cai in en ecina ol $ 2.00 

Insisting that the unusual (i. e., “‘magic’’) of today will be in use tomorrow. 

$200 The Grammar of Science. By Karl Pearson. xxv, 357 pp. ’87. 
SI i ebipiindencenin a nalineci weret ae waka Shee Rema ee Carn meermsede 1.00 


New edition of a classic, plus biography of author (d. 1936), a world figure. 
- Achievement : a Book of Modern Enterprise. By Jocelyn Oliver. 
a Se ee eee ae ae nae 2.00 


British author selects world-wide thrills of invention and adventure. 
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$200 


$100 


Over 
$200 


$10 


$25 
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The Making of a Scientist. By Raymond L. Ditmars. xiv, 258 pp. 
Ee ES I TEE LEE oe ae 
The noted Curator (New York Zoo) describes his own adventurous life. 
The Serial Universe. By J. W. Dunne. 240 pp. ’38. Macmillan_- 
Meat for the best seniors with backgrounds of physics and mathematics. 
An Experiment with Time. By J. W. Dunne. 297 pp. ’38. Mac- 
OE AE a Ee ENE EEE A RENE St SRE ik gee a eee 
A strange book that will intrigue the thoughtful senior. ; 
Aspects of Science. By Tobias Danzig. xiv, 285 pp. ’37. Macmillan 
: An advanced discussion of principles and philosophy; for serious seniors. 
Fifth Avenue to Farm. By Frank Fritts and Ralph W. Gwinn. x, 
a Fs Ia coat nnn edie chek eeeieg angie Gabnabinie ciao eat 
As farm boys built the nation, so shall farm boys preserve it! 
The Advancing Front of Science. By George W. Gray. xiv, 364 
OE EE Ee ee eee 
Significance of the new victories on sixteen different salients. 
Atoms, Men, and Stars. By Rogers D. Rusk. xxxvii, 289 pp. ’38. 
RE A EEE EL ED SS ED EE RS OLE Ee 
Facts and philosophies that will charm the active senior’s mind. 
The Conquest of Culture. By M. D. C. Crawford. x, 435 pp. ’38. 
ES EE PT LG OIE III ILE RE aT AEE ROE 


Clever and crafty, man has invented his way from rough savagery to shaky 
civilization. 


MEN OF SCIENTIFIC ACHIEVEMENT 


Madame Curie, a Biography. By Eve Curie. xi, 393 pp. ’37. 
NEE PEE EE TE LE 
The human ways and superhuman will of radium’s discoverer, told as only 
; a daughter could. 
Benjamin Franklin’s Own Story. By Nathan Goodman, 268 pp. 
I a aia an ca eae be ini eeieneiriniaeee 
Fifty-three years in his own words, thirty interpreted by a keen biographer. 
Isaac Newton. By J. W. N. Sullivan. xx, 275 pp. ’38. Macmillan_- 
A clear scientific writer interprets the scientific philosopher. 
Submarine: the Autobiography of Simon Lake. Told to Herbert 
er. 20 i, a ccc cm msde ennamsemncee 
. An inventor’s ups and downs in vigorous reminiscence. 
Richard Cockburn Maclaurin. By Henry Greenleaf Pearson. x, 302 
EE PE Ee ee ee ee 
As a man of science and of business, he headed Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology through eleven years of growth. . 
The Romance of Russian Medicine. By Michael L. Ravitch. xiv, 352 
RIE: Sl oh nas cietemnniigcepe ta kiaebe ees phiaianen eran rea nie mines 
A meticulous history of great men and stirring events in a strange nation. 
Edward Wilson: Nature-Lover. By George Seaver. xi, 221 pp. 
ARG gt ca a ae es I GA eee ne oe ee 
Principally the diary notes of a noted explorer-naturalist who perished with 
_ Scott near the South Pole. ; 
The Life of Chevalier Jackson. By Chevalier Jackson. x, 292 pp. 
ES i ES ES ae SE Ee See enone 
Noted specialist in pulling pins from throats tells his impressive story. 
Charles Darwin, a Portrait. By Geoffrey West. xvi, 359 pp. ’38. 
a a se Dame a pee ee rt EES Sn A Oe ae 
Scholarly biography, emphasizing his life above his works. 
Architects of Ideas. By Ernest R. Trattner. viii, 426 pp. ’38. 
I allt eek Salada Dh dietetic sien tn 9 WA eaten inh ne 
Superior reference on the lives and thinking of fifteen philosophers—Lavoisier, 
Darwin, Pasteur, Einstein are examples. 
Claude Bernard, Physiologist. By J. M. D. Olmstead. xvi, 272 pp. 
FN acento encase asa ernie etradees 
The only present-day English biography of the father of modern physiology. 


GENERAL SCIENCE, PHYSICS, AND CHEMISTRY 


Science Experiences with Home Equipment. By Carleton John 

ee Se ee eee eee 
Two hundred experiments, each on a page, with explanations in appendix. 

The Drama of Chenistry. By S. J. Franch. viii, 170 pp. ’87. 

University 


Concise and spirited chapters on chemistry’s past, present, and future. 


2.00 


2.75 
3.00 


3.00 


3.00 
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$100 Evolution of Physics. 
NE ES EE Se me ee eee 
A “Monarch in the Kingdom of the Mind’ bends to the level of his well- 
informed subjects. 
$200 A Short History of Chemistry. By J. R. Partington, xiii, 386 pp. 
I a a tac gpniahiseslonen 
Skillfully condensed presentations from origins to isotopes. 
Over Collateral Readings in Inorganic Chemistry. Edited by L. A. Gold- 
$200 Res a RUS N,N ne ee ecm 
Selected theorctical and industrial articles in chemical journals are repro- 
duced by photographic copying methods for extra reading by good students. 
*There Is Fun in Geometry. By Louis Kasper. vii, 135 pp. ’37. 
Fortuny’s he ESR AD INIA SE a ET Ra 
The “fun” lies chiefly in applications to mechanics and science. 
Everyday Science. By A. W. Haslett. xxviii, 305 pp. °37. Knopf 
British author discusses problems of industry, home, farm, crime. 
These Amazing Electrons. By Raymond F. Yates. x, 326 pp. 
Re Seema cir as iho a Aa i 
History, theory, and multitudinous uses in informal and up-to-now presentation. 
A Hundred Years of Chemistry. By Alexander Findlay. 352 pp. 
a ein mctanaieslanincs 
Advanced and detailed history of principles; appendix of biography. 
Lecture Experiments in Chemistry. By G. Fowles. xvi, 564 pp. 
2 SP a es Saye ace a ee eee ae 
Presents 547 demonstrations of varying complexity, eovering the general field. 
Glossary of Physics. By Le Roy D. Weld. x, 255 pp. ’37. McGraw 


Defining about 3,250 terms, well worded for accuracy plus clearness. 


By Albert Einstein and Leopold Infeld. x, 


THE TEACHING OF SCIENCE 


$25 Film and School: a Handbook. By Helen M. Rand and Richard 
: Lewis. xviii, 182 pp. ’38. Appleton 
The Movies are Made, and how to interpret as well as enjoy them. 
$100 How to Use Educational Sound Films. By M. R. Brunstetter. xiii, 
em et ye sella aco baila igen teens ck ecards rien 
Both teacher and students need this training for classroom movies. 
Radio in the Classroom. By Margaret Harrison. xvi, 260 pp. ’87. 
Ne ec len pa lc ing ei ime nn A py 
The suitable programs, the radio equipment, the expected benefits. 
*Science in General Education. By V. T. Thayer and others. xiv, 
ee  iriicierrenctcncneenersnconeneeanianmas 
Scholarly committee report in . oe Progressive Education series, featuring the 
basic needs of A landmark in the literature of Science 
Education. 
Over *Physical Education for the Classroom Teacher. By Dorothy La Salle. 
$200 ye I a le ee ee a eee ee ea eee 
Emphasizing activity as training in democracy and developer of leadership. 
The History “4 Science and the New Humanism. By George Sarton. 
Oe Ss is PIN oer en onemacimaninensice 
Thoughtfel lectures on whether science has been used for fair play or foul. 
*Physical and Health Education. By Helen Norman Smith and Helen 
Leslie Coops. xii, 323 pp. ’38. American Book 
Chiefly practical plans for instruction. 
*Methods in Biology. By A. C. Kinsey. x, 279 pp. ’37. Lippincott 
Very helpful as to broad viewpoints and specific problems. 
The Stamp Collector’s Roundtable. Edited by Foster W. Loso. xi, 
EE RR Re UTR ES eee eee 
Advice from thirty-two experts. Science and Invention are favorite stamp 
subjects. 
*The Conduct of Physical Education. By Mabel Lee. xxiv, 561 pp. 
EES EE TIT ET CLE TAN ee a RE 
Includes countless details as well as principles; reference for these majors. 
*History of Manual and Industrial Education, 1870 to 1917. By 
Charles Alpheus Bennett. 566 pp. ’37. Manual Arts________ 


Covering five nations of Europe and half a century of American shopwork. 





THE SCIENCE OF HOME AND HOBBIES 
$10 Populer Mechanics Shop Notes, 1938. 204 pp. ’38. Popular Mech. 





he handyman’s annual homeecraft manual. Reprinted from Popular Mechanics. 
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$25 Creative Handcraft. By Mabel Reagh Hutchins. 93 pp. ’38. 
SE ER IEA RANE RE SEAS AE SS ct OEP AR Ee 
Design and doing in eight facile-finger fields. : 
$50 Consumer Goods: How to Know and Use Them. By Edward Reich 
and Carl John Siegler. xii, 526 pp. ’37. American Book 
Twenty-three units cover the basic materials of civilization. 
$100 Complete Photographer. By S. C. Johnson. 158 pp. ’37. McKay 
Covering with typical British thoroughness the major points. 
*Money-Making Hobbies. By A. Frederick Collins. xviii, 322 pp. 
I ha a as cei carne ass Same etinniin eum deieaeentcile 
Tricks and tools for twelve lucrative leads. 
$200 *101 Things for the Handyman to Do. By A. C. Horth. x, 214 pp. 
38. Ldppincott i aac sims ped aie ine loonie dep inochi 
Mainly how to do those little jobs in, on, and around the house. 
*Models Any Boy Can Build. By Joseph Leeming. ix, 205 pp. ’38. 
CO SSS RE Ee ens Se eee 
Chiefly airplanes, ships, coaches, locomotives, plus _bridges. 
Business Opportunities for the Home Economist. By Chase Going 
eS ee 
Consumer service as profitable new jobs for trained persons. 

Over Painting and Decorating. By J. Ralph Dalzell and Alvah Horton 
$200 Sabie. xii, 162 pp. °38. American Tech..................... 
Clear formulas for good paint, and directions for good painting. 

Maideraft. By Lita Price and Harriet Bonnet. xiii, 216 pp. ’87. 
Ee eae ee Enea aR SS a te Rano 
Specific training for dainty domestic dutiés. E 
*Brilliance-Gradation-Sharpness with the Miniature Camera. 160 pp. 
I a a i i a a sla eniaineeiinesirnlbion 
Illustrated advice on the minicamsters’ chief weaknesses. 
Planning Your Home. By Emanuel E. Ericson and Roy L. Soules. 
131 pp. ’38. Manual Arts 


As to place, space, and style, with “drawing exercises. ot pate ee a 
Indian and Camp Handicraft. By W. Ben Hunt. 80 pp. ’38. Bruce 
Palefaces practice as redskins wrought. 
Selling Home Furnishings Successfully. By Samuel W. Reyburn. 
I I, UI a insepactnns i utberesenee 
To sell goods, one must know them; instructions for each room’s personality. 
More House for Your Money. By Elizabeth Gordon and Dorothy 
eS! OM OA eae 
Very practical on building your own comfortable shelter. 
Pottery of the Ancients. By Helen E. Stiles. 128 pp. ’38. Dutton 
A lavishly illustrated world-wide history of the most ancient craft. 
Science and Music. By James Jeans. x, 258 pp. °38. Macmillan 


A noted astronomer shows how instruments, players, and listeners may be 
improved. 


Air Conditioning: Furnaces and Unit Heaters. By J. Ralph Dalzell. 
ee eae eee 
Full reference for a modern builders’ specialty. 
*Making Pictures with the Miniature Camera. By Jacob Deschin. 
xii, 156 pp., 47 pl. i) a ees 
Directions about the common aspects of the art. 
nea Photography. Edited by C. G. Holme. 16 pp., 111 pl. ’37. 
RR RR a i cS AS es 
Technical data concerning 111 very varied photographs. 
*Textile Design. By Antony Hunt. 80 pp. ’37. Studio-....-..__- 
Fine art applied to practical industry; superior reference for clothing majors. 
Air Conditioning: Heating and Ventilating. By J. Ralph Dalzell 
and Charles L. Hubbard. vii, 571 pp. ’38. American Tech 
Boys who are to build should study this new development. 
*The nang of Textiles. By Ethel Lewis. xiv, 377 pp. ’38. Mac- 
milian 


Notable fabrics and patterns of history described and illustrated, with inter- 
pretations of their meanings. 


SCIENCE IN INDUSTRY 
$10 Talking Pictures. By Barritt C. Kiesling. xii, 332 pp. ’37. Johnson 


Strictly inside information covering stories, scenarios, studios, stars, sounds, 
. shows. Superior stills. 
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$25 Civil Engineering Today. By Edward Cressy. 158 pp. ’38. Oxford 
World-wide views of noted bridges, tunnels, canals, dams, aqueducts, etc. 
$50 Adventures in Steel. By Lavinia R. Davis. xvi, 166 pp. ’38. Modern 
Uniting fact with fiction to show the spirit of those who work with steel. 
Complete Book of Modern Crafts. By H. Atwood Reynolds. xiv, 305 
. ’38. Greenberg 
Making hundreds of things out of scores of materials. 
Metallurgy. By Carl G. Johnson, R. S. Dean, and J. L. Gregg. 
149 pp. ’38. American Tech 
The newer alloys and powders are included; little chemistry. 
Mighty Engineering Feats. By Harriet Salt. 308 pp. ’37. 
en North American types of big construction. 
*Aluminum. By Douglas B. Hobbs. viii, 295 pp. ’38. Bruce 
The versatile metal’s story, and twenty-five construction projects. . 
Over Jewelry, Gem Cutting, and Metalcraft. By William T. Baxter. xii, 
$200 224 pp. °38. 
Presenting a home hobby of superlative skill. 
Five Thousand Years of Glass. By Frances Rogers and Alice Beard. 
xvi, 303 pp. ’37. Stokes 
Presented as an ancient art and a new science; chapters on lenses, and new 
uses. 
Master Builders of Sixty Centuries. By John Anderson Miller. xxiv, 
315 pp. 738. Appleton 
Major feats of construction in ancient and modern times. 
The Story of Musical Instruments from Shepherd’s Pipe to Symphony. 
By H. W. Schwartz. xii, 365 pp. ’38. Doubleday 
Presenting the art and science of eleven “families” ; tempo—vivace. 
*Machinery’s Handbook, Ninth Edition. By Eric Oberg and F. D. 
Jones. 1592 pp. ’37. Industrial 


A huge collection of descriptions, drawings, tables, and mathematical data. 


LAND, WATER, AND AIR 
$50 The Story of Earthquakes and Volcanoes. By Gaylord Johnson. 144 


38. 
Including small-scale ‘‘catastrophes” as classroom demonstrations. 
$100 Earth-Lore: Geology Without Jargon. By S. J. Shand. viii, 144 
ae 
PF, patient Briton selects problems of rocks and sea for careful answers. 
When All the Earth Was White. By Mary Mercy Hawley. 98 pp. 
38. Christopher 
A general view of the vastness and might of the last Ice Age. 
*A Story of Water. By Augustin Pigman. 151 pp. ’38. Appleton_- 
How men have obtained it and used it throughout the ages. 
Over Quartz Family Minerals. By H. C. Dake, Frank L. Fleener, and Ben 
$200 Hur Wilson. xvi, 304 pp. ’38. McGraw 
Telling the amateur mineral collector just what to seek and keep. 
Lost Atlantis. By James Bramwell. 288 pp. ’38. Harper 
Romantic legends of the “lost continent” are discussed thoughtfully. 
Hurricanes: Their Nature and History. By Ivan Ray Tannehill. 
x, 257 pp. ’38. Princeton 
The history of past “big blows’’ and plans for the study of future ones. 


EXPLORATION AND TRAVEL 


Stormalong: the Story of a Boy’s Voyage Around the World. By 
Alan Villiers. xiv, 189 pp. ’37. Scribner 
A salty story of stormy sailing over seven seas. 
Heroes of the Farthest North and Farthest South. By J. Kennedy 
Maclean and Chelsea Fraser. xiv, 484 pp. ’37. Crowell 


Assaults on the antipodes brought up to date by chapters on Byrd’s second 
trip and the Russian polar expedition. 


Sailing for Gold. By Clifton Johnson. 264 pp. ’38. Putnam____ 
Adventures of a Boston lad in 1853, learning of men and metal in Australia. 
Exploring wtth Byrd. Edited by Richard E. Byrd. ix, 241 pp. ’37. 
Putnam 
Personally selected high lights of his five most notable expeditions. 
The Conquest of the Stratosphere. By C. G. Philp. x, 205 pp. 
37. Pitman 
The story of each flight from Piccard to Stevens. 
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Over Arctic Harpooner. By Robert Ferguson. xii, 216 pp. ’38. Pennsyl- 


$200 


TID <tsttniabiniinieindinkiann type NEE emma 
Exciting memoirs of a whaling voyage to northern Hudson Bay in 1878. 
We Didn’t Mean to Go to Sea. By Arthur Ransome. xvi, 335 pp. 
a ko ig eae chine = ee asa eiounin endo 
A thriller of storms and small sailors in the English Channel. 
White Wind. By M. I. Ross. viii, 240 pp. ’38. Harper 
Antarctic fiction in which two boys freeze to friendliness. 
The Sea Made Men. By Roger W. Babson. 280 pp. ’37. Revell__-- 
Adventures of a Gloucester seaman from age fifteen to thirty-six in all oceans. 
Antarctic Icebreakers. By Lorene K. Fox. xxviii, 319 pp. ’37. 
LR LEE LEE OIE LEDER 
All aoe Sones of the far South from 1599 to the present. 
The Lost Queen of Egypt. By Lucile Morrison. xii, 367 pp. ’37. 
ES a eae Cok Eee A es TE ce a eee a 
Impetuous fiction based on archeological facts; date, about 1400 B.C. 
Petticoat Vagabond. By Neill James. vii, 344 pp: 37. Scribner__ 
How a college girl worked her way around the worl instructive, amusing. 
First Penthouse Dwellers of America. By Ruth M. Underhill. xii, 
ye. | a eR a ee 
How the cliff-dwellers of the Southwest lived, and what they left. 
These Are the Virgin Islands. By Hamilton Cochran. x, 236 pp. 
A ERR ee ae aes 
Descriptive of place and people, with history both bloody and bright. 
Journey to Manaos. By Earl Parker Hanson. 342 pp. 38. Reynal 
The terrors of Upper Amazon jungles were endured for science’s sake. 
East of the Great Glacier. By Helge Ingstad. xvi, 269 pp. ’37. 
SITE” eich aici detelcilb iia meine eualabaoiecciesembectekotss chiens nesipsinissio'eins 


Chapters written by the Territorial Governor amid the snows of East Green- 
land. 


Notes on a Drum: Travel Sketches in Guatemala. By Joseph Henry 
Jackson. xii, 275 pp. ’37. Macmillan 
Nature and natives in a colorful country. : 
Snow on the Equator. By H. W. Tilman. xii, 265 pp. ’38. Macmil- 
ER OE I RSS SLO ACRE eRe RAL NOE ON oy ee oe 
Travels all over high and low Africa. : 
Off with Their Heads. By Victor Wolfgang von Hagen. viii, 220 pp. 
Ri i ee ie SE SOs Seren 
Animal hunters meet head-hunters on the Upper Amazon. 


Beyond Horizons. By Lincoln Ellsworth. xii, 403 pp. ’38. Double- 


preparations for his Arctic and Antarctic flights. 
The Story of Twentieth-Century Exploration. By Charles E. Key. 
RN, I ei ceri geiicincigcind inne asia meweeeme 
Twelve expeditions that filled the world’s map. Vivid. 
Iceland, a Land of Contrasts. By Hjalmar Lindroth. xii, 234 pp. 
i: SN, sonic keh hs iste crramnmnniichrepuiireieidhbaargaptablak esta site inednindmntassnpeaee 
Describing the people of this little nation, and their possessions. 
Cruising the Mediterranean. By Madeline S. Miller and J. Lane 
eS oS Se eee 
Featuring full-page scenes, plus maps and finger-pointing text. 
The Ascent of Nanda Devi. By H. W. Tilman. xiv, 235 pp. ’37. 
EE SES SEL AND SF SD EY oe S Sa ee ae 
How the highest peak yet climbed—Everest’s neighbor, 25,645 feet—was con- 


quered. 
Plant Hunter’s Paradise. By F. Kingdon Ward. 347 pp. ’38. Mac- 
NE IRE OE Ee Oe a a ae Le Se 1S 
A Rene in Burmah and Tibet found nature pleasing and man vile. 
Puerto Rico and Its People. By Thumbull White. xxiv, 383 pp. ’38. 
EY RE SR MRE Nie CE Die OE ESAT eae 
Open-minded observation of a pleasing land and a provoking people 
Westward, High, Low, and Dry. By Dorothy Childs Hogner. 310 
ce em aie ie tchneger cs esha sige pri mings mindhlnie alias ini Sajnermnsnsinnen 


Interesting journey through the American dcserts, seeing much of yesterday 


today. 
The Syrian Desert: Caravan, Travel, and Exploration. By Chris- 
tiana Phelps Grant. xvi, 410 pp. ’38. Macmillan 


Three thousand years of developing commerce; to donkeys and camels are 
added pipelines, motors, and airplanes. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


Who Travels There. By Horace Mann Buckley, Margaret L. White, 
Alice B. Adams, and Leslie R. Silvernale. viii, 440 pp. ’38. 
pe EN OO EE EES et Sarees cee ee 

Safety stories with strong morals for students on the go. 

Drive and Live. By James A. Fitzgerald, Carl A. Hoffman, and John 

B. Basen. Ri; See Do. ol... eOnneOn.............-....--~.. 
Forceful chapters to remind high school students of the auto’s dangers. 
Watchmen of the Sea. By Glen Perry. xx, 229 pp. ’38. Scribner 

Varied services of the Coast Guard afoot, afloat, and awing. 

Tramps and Liners: By T. W. Van Metre. xvi, 324 pp. ’38. Dou- 
SSRIS CLR ake ee ET ERE re a One ne eeee ere 

von Ae ships—humble and proud—that travel all the ocean highways. 

Boys’ Book of the Sea. By Charles Boff. x, 225 pp. ’38. Dutton 

Telling British boys of their ships of war and peace; will arouse U. S. boys. 

Sons of the Hurricane. By John J. Floherty. 224 pp. ’38. Lippin- 
Cg ee ee SE se aR ae ee ee ne ee ne eee ee 

le deeds in raging seas by the guardians of our coasts. 

Portraits of the Iron Horse. By Otto Kuhler and Robert S. Henry. 
eae” if CR aot eal 

The growth of the American locomotive told in text and sketch. 
The Way of Ships. By Edmund Vale. x, 129 pp. ’38. Scribner__ 
The broad principles of sea, sails, and screws ; many photos of historic vessels. 
The Story of Tunnels. By Archibald Black. xvi, 245 pp. ’37. 
EE URES Ss SES OED a ae Ee ae 
Their historical, structural, and economic aspects. 
Warships Today. By M. W. Burgess. 144 pp. ’36. Oxford 
British; stressing their technical aspects as machines. 
Railroadman. By Chauncey Del French. x, 292 pp. °38. Macmillan 
Autobiography of a pioneer engineman as the rails went west. 

Horseless Carriage Days. By Hiram Percy Maxim. xvi, 175 pp. 

ees I al ote a pens See een a online Sarin bmeninaaena 
Good-natured personal recollections by an inventor who nursed the infant auto. 

*The New Model Airplanes. By Elmer L. Allen. vii, 224 pp. ’37. 

IR eh re oe Se eae cca anie a aidharnca Aeewain See 
From tiny toys to powered planes that weigh a pound. 
Gadgets and Wrinkles. By Harold Augustin Calahan. xvi, 311 pp. 
38. Macmillan 
For small yachts as they sail — race. 
Then Came Oil. By C. B. Glasscock. 349 pp. ’38. Bobbs 
The drama of oil and Indians in Oklahoma. 
Ships and Sailors. By William H. Clark. xx, 322 pp. ’38. Page 


Robust history of the American merchant marine. 


FLYING AND FLYERS 
American Wings. By Burr Leyson. 215 pp. ’38. Dutton___-_~-- 
Up-to-now, survey of every type of civil and military aircraft and service. 

I Wanted Wings. By Beirne Lay, Jr. xiv, 350 pp. ’37. Harper 

An army pilot tells vividly of his training and his duties. 
Boys’ Book of Flying. By Charles Boff. ix, 240 pp. ’37. Dutton 
Telling British boys of their country’s planes and pilots; will interest U. S. 
; lads as well. : 
Flying the States. By George R. Hutchinson. 288 pp. ’37. Whit- 
ee 
Father, mother, and two daughters visit each capital city by air. 
Heroes of the Air. By Chelsea Fraser. xxxiv, 808 pp. ’38. Crowell 
The big book of aviation history from beginning to January 1, 1938. The 


many achievements of 1938 should be in a new edition by February 1, 1939 
—so order that. 


Flying Vistas. By Isaac H. Jones. 255 pp. °37. Lippincott 
Interesting—even amusing—account of the medical aspects of flight. 


COMMUNICATION 
Handbook for Amateur Broadcasters. By Pauline Gibson. vi, 58 
OR Sig OO SNe Se eee 
Tips on the planning and production of amateur hours on the air. 
Television: a Struggle for Power. By Frank C. Waldrop and Joseph 
ee a ee ici ccncundeuenemaen 


The inside economic intricacies of radio’s future sight-with-sound offering. 
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IN REALMS OF SPACE 
$10 Our Starland. By C. C. Wylie. vi, 378 pp. ’38. Lyons__-_------ 
Fact and fable furnish young folks with introduction to the night sky. 
$50 The Romance of Astronomy. By Florence Armstrong Grondahl. 
ae Oe SE. eR a eee ee 
Reprint of The Music of the Spheres at new low price. 
$100 *Starcraft. By William H. Barton, Jr., and Joseph Haran Joseph. 
Ok of SS CU ee ea ee eee 
Presenting facts easy to remember; describing instruments easy to make. 
$200 Astronomy. By W. M. Smart. 158 pp. ’38. Oxford___----_---~- 
Well-organized sequence of chapters from I. Earth to XIV. Depths of Space. 
*Introducing the Constellations. By Robert H. Baker. xii, 205 pp. 
TARRY ES ae SA MCT See ON 


— mixtures of proved facts and beloved fancies; astronomy’s prose 
and poetry. 

*Exploring the Heavens. By Clyde Fisher. x, 223 pp. ’37. Crowell 

Nonmathematical astronomy, with photographs superior in size and selection. 

Over The Nature of Variable Stars. By Paul W. Merrill. x, 134 pp. ’38. 

$200 III lectaiaidaca ms gate aspirin sain nie aint emer oni 
An important chapter of astronomy lucidly enlarged. . 

Astronomy for the Millions. By George Van Den Bergh. xii, 370 pp. 

Oe cia chat ts fag ip heh bn pene enbabaas ec lpi ddcmtinrecnz tee 


A Dutch astronomer assumes that “the millions” will study hard. 


LIVING CREATURES OF EARTH 


THE LIVING WORLD 
$10 Wonders of Living Things. Anonymous. 256 pp. °’37. Metro__.- 
Atlas-sized biology of forty-two chapters and 1,150 illustrations. 
$50 Nature Studies. By L. D. Wooster. ii, 115 pp. °37. Swift_.----- 
For parents, scout leaders, and teachers to guide youthful naturalists. 
Over A Story Outline of Evolution. By Charles W. Grimes. 286 pp. ’37. 
$200 NO bin alec ks aiadicehircpsin testa ea mi neh nih eeaiplnia diana ie lin ion saeiengieniee 
A novel approach to the organic question through the cultural side. 
The Origin of Life. By A. I. Oparin. xii, 270 pp. ’38. Macmillan 
A chemical concept developed from much reasoning and little proof. 
An Introduction to Bacteriological Chemistry. By C. G. Anderson. 
NE ee i ae 
Superior reference in an essential health and industrial field. 
*An Ecological Glossary. By J. Richard Carpenters. xxvi, 306 pp. 
EE EIS EEE LEE RNS ELIE ee ee ae 
Comprehensive offering of technical terms that even large dictionaries omit. 
*Nature Photography Around the Year. By Percy A. Morris. xx, 251 
gE Sa SSR ee Se rare ay Rae Cave 


Telling what to “shoot” and how to “shoot” it for each month. 





PLANTS OF LAND AND WATER 


$25 Annuals for Your Garden. By Danie] J. Foley. 96 pp. ’38. Mac- 
SESS i eo Me 1 ALAN OS Ap RC eRe a A a 
Colorful descriptions and illustrations of ninety desirable types. 
$50 How to Grow Roses. By J. Horace McFarland and Robert Pyle. 192 
UE BER aT ee See 
a that should make your blossoms match the gloriously colored 
plates. 
Leaves: Their Place in Life and Legend. By Vernon Quinn. xii, 
ST i a Ee ee 
An engaging admixture of botany and belief. 
$100 Gardening Indoors. By F. F. Rockwell and Esther Grayson. xvi, 
I a a sc acc cri havens ope sgh clang hareaignah en anise 
Raising house plants—long an art—is now a science. 
*Our Shade Trees. By Ephraim Porter Felt. 187 pp. ’38. Judd_- 
Practical care of these oft-neglected friends. 
Everyman’s Wild Flowers and Trees. By Miles Hadfield. vii, 184 
of 2 eS Sa a SY es ee ee 
Text and pictures (many colored) of 500 British plants, with uses. 
$200 Crop Management and Soil Conservation. By Joseph F. Cox and 
Lyman E. Jackson. xviii, 610 pp. ’37. Wiley 


Concrete discussions of the various staple crops, plus soil saving methods. 
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Over Modern Dahlias. By J. Louis Roberts. x, 211 pp. °38. Doubleday 2.00 


$200 All aspects from fertile soil to flower show. 
Holy Old Mackinaw. By Stewart H. Halbrook. x, 278 pp. 38. 
(SN i RNB SI SI aR Sie ER aR a A 2.50 


Tough loggers of pioneer lumbering in their rip-roaring days. 
The Rose Manual. By J. H. Nicolas. xvi, 335 pp. °38. Doubleday 2.50 
Revised edition of detailed, comprehensive volume on the problems of roses. 
The Garden of Pinks. By Liberty Hyde Bailey. x, 142 pp. ’38. 
TS RRR ASSES EARLS pe ira ian oer 3.00 
An entire book concerning a single favorite flower. 
Trees of the Northeastern United States. By H. P. Brown. 490 
SAE ee ees 3.00 
A practical 20l-variety manual fully illustrated with pen drawings. 
Herbs and Herb Gardening. By Eleanor Sinclair Rhode. xiv, 206 
i me = Fm sbi escdinstnicienminenivazonte 3.00 
Old favorites in new settings for medicine, food, or ornament. 
Florida Wild Flowers. By Mary Francis Baker. xvi, 245 pp. ’38. 
ON SEES eee 3.50 
Key to remarkable association of northern, southern, and subtropical flora. 
Garden Bulbs in Color. By J. Horace McFarland, R. Marion Hatton, 
and Daniel J. Foley. xxiv, 296 pp. ’38. Macmillan_.__..______ 3.50 
The first color book of bulbs, gorged with gorgeous plates, including many 
overlooked plants of beauty. 


North American Rock Plants. By W. H. A. Preece. xvi, 204 pp. 
a ncaa i ent oles wins ew sinnen eee 3.50 


One hundred species illustrated, and their culture described in detail. 
Southern Vegetable Crops. By George Whitaker Ware, Editor. xii, 
Se ge eee eee 4.00 


The botany, cultivation, marketing of eighteen major and several minor crops. 
Planning and Planting Your Own Place. By Louis Van der Boe. xx, 
nee 4.50 


Plants—short and tall—on lots—large and small—for personal care. 
Forest Trees of the Pacific Coast. By Willard Ayres Elliott. 565 
a SS thay ah ot 8 PES i ee eee 5.00 


A complete manual for the trees from Alaska to northern California. 
Oklahoma Flora. By Thomas R. Stemen and W. Stanley Myers. 
et ee i I cna cencmonecei inne 6.00 


Thoroughly indexed according to scientific and popular names. 
*The Garden in Color. By Louis Beebe Wilder. vi, 327 pp. ’87. 
alana Genie Shae nieaee clickable ict) heared orm nind mnbireioe a 7.50 


Magnificent volume, covering four seasons; 320 gorgeous plates with text. 


ANIMALS OF FACT AND FANCY 
$10 Who’s Who in the Zoo. By WPA Federal Writers. xii, 211 pp. 


SON ain te aie ee enti ian a Saamdenernuiniaanee< 1.75 
Pictures well posed and text well written; for oglers old and young. 
$50 Wild Americans. By E. Oren Arnold. 159 pp. ’37. Whitman____ 1.50 
ear omy with children regarding twenty-one wild creatures of here 
and there. 
$100 Dogs Can Live Longer. By Robert F. Browning. 128 pp. ’37. 
a inte ol ie cnn oasis ahd thins oe ene em naksme 1.69 


Practical advice on twenty-one phases of canine care. 
*The Book of Insect Odditis. By Raymond L. Ditmars and Helene 
ae ence 2.00 


Selection of proved peculiarities from five continents, with gay-colored plates. 


*Strange Birds and Their Stories. By A. Hyatt Verrill. xviii, 203 


Ue | Bin ie ecereeescnmwreencnccccccscenenne~ 2.50 
iy ~ 4 chapters of truths that are stranger than fiction—as the bird who 
shaves. 
*Strange Reptiles and Their Stories. By A. Hyatt Verrill. xiv, 195 
RE Ee ere eee ae 2.50 


Mostly concerning snakes, although all main types are discussed. 
$200 *Hoofbeats, a Picture Book of Horses. By James L. Cannon. 48 pp. 
I a dees neces brn cae 1.50 
Colored action plates and sketches of fifteen breeds; simple text. 
True Stories of Big Game and Jungles. By Lillian Gask. 236 pp. 
Te =x, AE ‘retciadesiphcnestnnniiatieedinseliihenthaerdimnma dina diatiedeneiimeeiswuare 1.50 


Thrilling fiction based on actual happenings, taken from many sources. 








Ways of Birds. By Thora Stowell. 174 pp. ’37. Scribner 
Their habits classified as aspects of “design in nature.’ 
Little Lives: the Story of the World of Insects. By Julie Closson 
Oe ae eo Re —Ee ee 
Charming chapters concerning creatures that act strangely like ourselves. 
World Natural History. By E. G. Boulenger. xx, 268 pp. ’38. 
SE RFR PES WERE en eet Seem en 
Fifty-three classes and orders of animals well described and illustrated. 
The Life Story of the Fish. By Brian Curtis. xvi, 260 pp. ’38. 
ON LEE LIED ON ERC 
A detailed, authoritative, instructive “fish tale.” 2 
Over Perky: a Biography of a Skunk. By Agnes Akin Atkinson. xii, 100 
$200 I, Rae ist; SII css tashalntn ap mempinbapsespenaadedinehele piaiaiaeah aioe natin actin ininkaene> 
The author is friend and hostess to Perky and relatives in a California forest. 
The Hounds of Hastings. By Marion Soeteman Kraws. xi, 214 pp. 
I 
How a courageous person may prevent cruelty to animals in the home town. 
The London-Zoo. By E. G. Boulenger. ix, 212 pp. ’37. Dutton_-- 
_ A housekeeper’s story—feeding, cleaning, nursing an amazing family. 
Animal Life in the Wilderness. By Howard L. Hastings. 314 pp. 
on io Sane atin cineca thc deinen inane cba aoa aaa aaceeniine 
Exciting tales of adventure among the larger beasts of Asia, Africa, America. 
Marvels of the Insect World. By Jean-Henri Fabre. xii, 239 pp. 
gg OS EE ES EE PS EET OR RN ne a 
A new translation of the noted Frenchman’s engaging book. 
The American Bison. By Martin S. Garretson. xiv, 253 pp. ’38. 
I a aE Sac ca atl tena hadi ta instock Gages aioe ene 
_ _ How naturalists are restoring the noble herds that hunters destroyed. 
Birds Against Men. By Louis J. Halle, Jr., 228 pp. ’38. Viking_- 
i Notes of a naturalist who thought about men while he watched birds. 
Wild Animal World. 5d Raymond L. Ditmars and William Bridges. 
OR a Eee ELSA 
The labor and thrills of ach day’s work in a large zoo. 
Animals of the Seashore. By Horacce G. Richards. 273 pp. ’38. 
Humphries 





A guide for the observant walkers along Middle Atlantic Coastal beaches. 
Ascaris: the Biologist’s Story of Life. By Richard Goldschmidt. 
RS i ES le le el IPOS RE A Ee Ris Se aS 
Using the lower animals, the zoologist discusses the how and why of life. 
Birds of Canada. By P. A. Taverner. 445 pp. ’38. McKay__---- 
Key to all observed species; colored plates and sketches of most of them. 
Salt Water Fishing. By Van Campen Heilner. 452 pp. ’37. Penn 
Remarkable photos, colored plates, and vigorous text about fishing for sport 
all around the world. 
*The Birds of America. By John James Audubon; text by William 
Oy Ue” gi a eee eee 
After a century, the $1,000-set of 500 colored plates is reproduced for 1/80th 
the price. Inspiring as history, as nature, and as art. 


THE Foops or MAN 


$10 Most for Your Money Cook Book. By Cora, Rose, and Bob Brown. 
WE, 2 ae, NR ID a che webaebaaamcanase 
Unusual recipes that give the spice of life to meals and money 
$100 “Soybeans, the Wonder Food. By N. A. Ferri. 62 pp. 38. Bruce 
How to make both bread and milk out of them. 
*Food Buying Today. By Alexander Todoroff. 128 pp. ’38. Grocery 
Question-and-answer presentation of the grocer’s entire stock. Many pictures. 
*America’s Cook Book. Edited by Eloise Davison. xviii, 1006 pp. 
A lieth tet sbincsdils as dbdtbsn te doicimacistares nlnian atten earetchilacoiainen tote 
A gigantic offering—3,427 recipes and menus—plus service suggestions. 
$200 *Merry Mixer Cook Book. By Helen Robertson. xii, 621 pp. ’37. 
ESR ECE SR SO eat Peake eee 
For Ee aan re nag new maids, brides, bridegrooms. 
Your Diet and Your Health. By Morris Fishbein. x, 298 pp. ’37. 
IID ic ccanietha tucnsidanlgeeicnimee asin egh tne sep: tociiieaenpihisaenertspniibren eed bindparin stindp ties ieee 
Facts to protect from fakes. : 
Man, Bread, and Destiny. By C. C. Furnas and §. M. Furnas. xix, 
364 pp. ’37. Reynal 


A striking story of * P the staff of life” in ancient, modern, and future diets. 
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*Foods America Gave the World. By A. Hyatt Verrill. xvi, 289 pp. 
NEES ERE ES ae oe Serer eRe De een 


Astonishing history of food that originated in North, Central, and South 
America, and spread to all continents. 
Care and Diet of Children. By Harry S. Reynolds. 154 pp. ’37. 
i a weiss 
Questions and answers from birthday bath to Saturday sunburns; practical. 
A A of the Vitamins. By Jennie Gregory. xii, 93 pp. ’38. Wil- 
RR ER TES Pa 2 Ie eae a ee a eee ee ae 
Chiefly instructive charts, diagrams, drawings; an unusual presentation. 
Recipes at Moderate Cost. By Constance C. Hart. xi, 404 pp. ’38. 
I a i ccc smase ewedesbadheciviuiclie 
For homes, schools, cafes; in sixteen large groups. 
The Canning Clan. By Earl Chapin May. xvi, 487 pp. ’38. Mac- 
ea CUE IRAE ae gE ee 
Each canned food and drink has its story—scientific and economic—told herein. 


: THE HEALTH OF MAN 
$50 American Red Cross First Aid Textbook. By Eugene E. Willison 
and others. xii, 256 pp. ’37. Blakiston_.._.___._.__.__.__.______-- 
A practical first-aid manual brought up to date by revision. 
Public Safety. By Franklin M. Kreme, Donald F. Sliver, and Thur- 
man B. Rice. viii, 318 pp. ’87. ai a ae 
Offered to the newest and most needed subject in the modern curriculum. 
$100 Vocational Hygiene. By Daniel Caplin and S. G. Ocean. x, 225 pp. 
Te sa sicgsicnichanconsniinarebos 
; High school study of safe shops and streets. 
Over Poisons, Potions, and Profits. By Peter Morell. viii, 327 pp. ’37. 
$200 seep NG a tke rete AE at i ES 
A caustic exposé of the unscrupulous methods of modern radio advertising. 
40,000,000 Guinea Pig Children. By Rachel Lynn Palmer and Isadore 
=, Sees, Ti, ee we. Ot.. Vameuerd.........._......-...... 
Contrasting the fair and false in their diet and drugs. 
Mental Hygiene for Nurses. By Elizabeth L. Vincent. 263 pp. 
AIELLO ES SALES, SE 
Others besides nurses need poise under stress. ; 2 
Life, Heat, and Altitude. By David Bruce Dill. xiv, 211 pp. 738. 
GSE POE ET eee eee 
The body’s adjustments—temporary and permanent—to heat and height. 
*How to Live. By Irving Fisher and Haven Emerson. xxvii, 422 
Ne ie i ie i ke hae Siete iis eg omen asec 
Combined health suggestions from a doctor and an economist, plus thirty-two 
appendices by specialists. : 
Opium Addicts and Addictions. By John A. Hawkins. 156 pp. 787. 
ER EL EE ES 
Nontechnical description of treatment and cure, by one who won. 
Alcohol: One Man’s Meat. By E. A. Strecker and F. T. Chambers, 
Cg Ee, ee eee ee ee 


Further scientific testimony in comparing alcohol’s good with its evil. 
The Fight for Life. By Paul de Kruif. 342 pp. °38. Harcourt___- 
A vigorous social-scientific appeal for support of humanity's health needs. 
An Introduction to Medical Science. By William Boyd. 307 pp. 
Oh SNe tea oe Ss ag as is ea ek an ental cla nga eb ese ds in spose wanes 


Essentially a summary of diseased organs and their practical treatment. 
Fifty Years a Country Doctor. By William N. Macartney. 584 pp. 
SI aa a i ec ed Ce ered gases coceech Goes ah axaciniae ih'us med chiemenseree 


—— stories of fifty diseases and a score of drugs, plus the doctor’s bluff 


Fearfully ‘and Wonderfully Made. By Reneé von Eulenburg-Wiener. 
So a en eee adios 


Featuring new chemical concepts of heman organs; concise, advanced. 
The Conquest of Cholera. By J. S. Chambers. xiv, 366 pp. ’38. 
NESS SSE EE Ee nee ee 
How medical science saved North America in a sixty-year battle (1832-1892). 

THE RECREATIONS OF MAN 
$10 How Lawn Tennis Is Played. By S. W. Merrihew. 96 pp. ’37. 
PE EE SESS i ESR Se A An 
Things you must and should do in the best of outdoor games. 

$25 How to Watch a Football Game. By Mal Stevens and Harry Shorten. 
Dr at re io ea camsnestimhondnensponeescawen 


Expert coaching for the fans. 
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Fun in the Back Yard. By Arthur Lawson. 208 pp. ’38. Crowell 2.00 
Unique list of the small-area games, their simple equipment, and simpler rules. 
Primitive and Pioneer Sports. By Bernard S. Mason. x, 342 pp. 
I i a le 2.50 
Rope spinning, whip cracking, axe throwing, and other red-blooded activities. 
*Swimming. By Victor E. Lawson and Priscilla Mader. 82 pp. ’87. 
ELE LE RAL ELE EISELE LE LN DOTTIE 1.50 
Thoroughly illustrated manual on how to behave like a seal. 
*Fundamental Handball. By Bernath E. Phillips. xvi, 124 pp. ’87. 
RE DS PS EY Sr Ee ee 1.50 
: Instructions in various shots and plays; illustrated and diagrammed. 
*Tricks Any Boy Can Do. By Joseph Leeming. xvi, 237 pp. ’38. 
a EEL SOS TELS: EEL EIS BOISE LE, $e eS LEE gE 2.00 
Nearly 200 simple, but mystifying feats for the aspiring amateur magician 
Fall Guys. By Marcus Griffin. 215 pp. ’37. Reilly 


“gripping” account of professional wrestling, largely a racket. 


The Tumbler’s Manual. By William R. Laporte and Al G. Renner. 
ee EE ane a eee 2.25 
The old somerset is surprisingly expanded into stunts for a show. 
*Famous American Athletes of Today. By Harold Kaese. xi, 407 
MR aan Rate Saree ay ee 2.50 
Sixth series, with thirteen stars of ten sports, told intimately. 
School for Riding. By Sergei Kournakoff. xviii, 196 pp. ’38. Hale 2.50 
Told as to a ‘teen-age horseman, with striking action pictures of all gaits. 
*Physical Education Play Activities for Girls in Junior and Senior 
High School. By Therese Powdermaker. xi, 369 pp. ’38. 
REE ot SE SPE A eee ee Aen a 3.00 
Comprehensive volume on administration, activities of gym and pool, games. 
Athletic Injuries. By Augustus Thorndike, Jr. 208 pp. ’38. Lea 3.00 
Taking the vulnerable spots part by part. 
*Games. By Jessie H. Bancroft. x, 685 pp. ’37. Macmillan___-_- 4.00 


Enlarged to include new games from foreign lands. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MAN 
Adventures in 4-H. By Betty Baxter Anderson. vii, 303 pp. ’38. 
NE EE Le ES NE eee tee 1.00 
Lively narrative of four resourceful young Americans. 
Planning for College. By Max McConn. xi, 267 pp. ’37. Stokes 2.00 
Strikingly practical chapters on “the next step” "tor many. 
Reading Character from Handwriting. By Dorothy Sara. 177 pp. 
Si a sak ete es a Be ab ecntine ts rere inige lv blinios Ge nna ian sa eases 1.00 
Is graphology a science? Decide for yourself. 
Electrical Occupations. By Lee M. Klinefelter. 227 pp. ’37. Dutton 2.00 
Conversations with “Bill” on getting ready for the skilled duties in power, 
. pictures, radio, telephony, telegraphy, welding. and the like. 
Medical Occupations Available to Boys When They Grow Up. By 
Lee M. Klinefelter. viii, 186 pp. ’38. Dutton__..-----.----- 2.00 
Conversations with “Joe” on the training and duties of all types of healers. 
You Can Get a Job. By Glenn L. Gardiner. xii, 226 pp. ’38. 
Es A UAL AE a SOE A Oe 1.50 
Revised edition of valuable advice in frank question-and-answer style. 
Men Must Work. By Liore Brophy. xii, 145 pp. ’38. Appleton 1.75 
Giving the prospective young businessman the employer’s viewpoint. 
Build Your Own Future. By David Seabury. xv, 314 pp. ’38. 
ES TE AEE ESS ESSERE TS SAE ee SP A, 2.50 
Sensible chapters on the strategy of a winner. 
Psychology of Everyday Life. By Walter C. Varnum. xii, 444 pp. 
Nm ic =n sees cecaceie a thins ie ickabes scan in esp oneaaatinadastaclonnn i 2.75 
Chiefly the background for finding the proper job and living wisely. 
Start Your Own Business. By Harold S. Kahm. 128 pp. ’87. 
ES SU RRS OSS Be EE SRE Oe ae Ae 1.50 
Eighteen leads for those with limited capital and experience. 
The Hope of America. By John C. Shaw. 188 pp. ’37. Meador 1.50 
It lies in a large body of intelligent citizens—to whom sound advice is given. 


My Adventures in Selling. By Saunders Norvell. 211 pp. ‘87. 


EEE SNE Se Rae eS ACE eee ake ae 1.75 
Reminiscences of a successful salesman will guide others in the same paths. 
Let Yourself Go. By Fred B. Barton. 202 pp. ’37. Hillman___. 2.00 
Pithy, provoking book on how to get along with yourself and other people. 
What Is Thinking? Steps in the Process. By L. L. Castetter. 116 
ETT EE ELI ELS 2.00 


Essays a thoughtful senior will appreciate. 
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The Psychology of Human Conflict. By Edwin R. Guthrie. xii, 
REE ee eee 

Thevehtful discussion of our troubles and how to meet them; for seniors. 
Mental Conflicts and Personality. By Mandel Sherman. x, 319 
Re SS Eis ee en eee 
Seniors may profitably study their “disagreeable selves’ in this scholarly book. 
*Your Personality—and God. By Margery Wilson. viii, 278 pp. 
a a cece 

Inspiring presentation of “Twelve Things to Do” to strengthen yourself. 
New Creations in Human Beings. By Louis Berman. x, 316 pp. 
ME naan nat ind Avan sii slaene aie Rian Nie 
The author of Glands Regulating Personality describes the possibilities of 

a new and better human race. For better seniors. 


HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCE TEXTS AND TEXT REFERENCES 


AGRICULTURE 


Fundamentals of Farming and Farm Life. By Edwin Jackson Kyle 

and Alexander Caswell Ellis. xxx, 440 pp. ’38. Scribner__--_-- 

ae the judgments of one specialist in agriculture and another in 
pedagogy. 


BIOLOGY 


A Laboratory and Field Guide to Biology. By Samuel H. Williams. 
Se RN on ec cman cncnsueseenninn 
Sixty-five very practical exercises with animals and plants, in and outdoors. 
' Aids to Bacteriology. By William Partridge. vii, 300 pp. ’38. 
ES EEE EI 2 SS Sa rey ae 
Concise reference to culture and effects. 
Experience Units in Biology. By J. Frank Faust and George R. 
Bischer, =, 404 pp. “36: Stackpole.......................... 
In outline form, with copious reference to texts, trade books, magazines. 
New Introduction to Biology. By Alfred Charles Kinsey. xv, 845 
Og I hE ES ae nee ee 
Revision of a very useful text. : : 
Essentials of Biology. By W. H. D. Meier and Lois Meier Shoe- 
I I or eatin nacamminm anna 
Including an interesting chapter on animals of the past. 
Adventures with Living Things. By Elizabeth Kroeber and Wal- 
aS Se a, SS eee eee 


Efforts to substitute understanding for memory, and appreciation for mere 


learning. 
High School Biology. By Ralph C. Benedict, Warren W. Knox, and 
George K. Stone. xii, 724 pp. ’38. Macmillan___._.__._..______- 


Of unusual completeness in text and illustration. 





CHEMISTRY 


High School Chemistry. By George Howard Bruce. x, 550 pp. 
SS a ae cndnaleiesies ode nweennvnince 
Featuring simple Janguage, tabulated properties, and teaching aids. 
Modern Everyday Chemistry. By Ralph E. Horton. x, 451 pp. 
4 RRs Pn a a a En a 
Emphasizing applications to human affairs. 
Modern-Life Chemistry. By Frank O. Kruh, Robert H. Carleton, 
and Floyd F. Carpenter. xxv, 734 pp. ’38. Lippincott_.____.___ 
Sincerely endeavoring to live up to its title. 
Chemistry at Work. By William McPherson, William E. Henderson, 
and George Winegar Fowler. x, 672 pp. ’38. Ginn ___________ 
Revision of a very popular text, increasing illustrations and simplifying style. 
Chemistry and Its Wonders. By Oscar L. Brauer. viii, 760 pp. 
SI, ies eilwasirencs 
Featuring biographies, new products, and teaching aids. 
Demonstrations and Experiments in General Chemistry. By Albert 
ce. cee Oy RT. eee 
Lecture-demonstration manual for college freshman level, easily adaptable. 
Elementary Chemistry with Practical Applications. By Imo P. 
Ee a eee eee 
Concise college texts, inorganic and organic, stressing foods, body fluids, etc. 


The Fundamentals of Chemistry. By L. Jean Bogart. 449 pp. 










physiological. 





OO et NN a 
Revised edition for nurses; fifteen chapters inorganic, one organic; nine 
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General Chemistry. By Eugene P. Schoch and William A. Felsing. 
eS en ee 


College text of conservative type. 


EARTH SCIENCE 
Influence of Geography on Our Economic Life. By Douglas C. Ridg- 
ley and Sidney E. Ekblaw. vi, 658 pp. ’38. Gregg---------- 
Pointing out the most interesting and significant relationships. 
Earth Science—a Physiography. By Gustav L. Fletcher. v, 568 
TR Seabee ea Pica eel ee 


Earth as a planet, as a sphere of great antiquity, and as an abode. 


GENERAL SCIENCE 

Science in Our Lives. By Benjamin C. Gruenberg and Samuel P. 

CS ee se Oe eh U/l lhe 
Eight large units—from Air to Us—of ninth grade science. 

Our Physical World. By Charles F. Eckels, Chalmer B. Shaver, and 

Bailey W: Howard. xii, 801 pp.. ’38. Sanborn_____..--------- 
Senior science in twelve broad units; physics and chemistry foundation. 

Survey of Physical Science. By Paul McCorkle. xiv, 471 pp. ’38. 

UNBEARABLE eee 
College freshman survey, with astronomy, geology, meteorology, physics, chem- 
istry. 

Atoms, Rocks, and Galaxies. By John S. Allen, S. J. French, J. G. 
Woodruff, C. L. Henshaw, and D. W. Trainer. x, 474 pp. ’38. 
EN LE NRC Tee ee RS SCENT CN Dee 

College freshman survey of broad reference value. 

Man’s Physical Universe. By Arthur Talbot Bawden. xviii, 812 pp. 

ES REE ENE ELLIE I EO OTe 
College freshman survey featuring astronomy, earth, weather, energy. 

An Orientation in Science. By C. W. Watkeys and others. x, 560 

SA. aes, | MII 5 ens vn teen en eieoes etme tceniortncepeinnren inert ciarianase ve sine 


Twelve specialists simplify their fields for college freshmen to survey. 


HoME ECONOMICS 

First Steps in Weaving. By Ella Victoria Dobbs. x, 85 pp. ’38. 

Ee ee ae ee 
True to its title, with simple facts about machines and methods. 

Fabrics and Dress. By Lucy Rathbone and Elizabeth Tarpley. xvi, 

ee Be Re eS eee ae eee 
How to choose rather than how to make clothes. 

The Girl and Her Home. By Mabel B. Trilling and Florence W. 

ee ee ee 
Emphasizing her duties as manager rather than as mere worker. 

Everyday Foods. By Jessie W. Harris and Elizabeth Lacey Speer. 

Ss: ca uecbinctaenppenneberniconinvas 
Stressing nutrition as well as menus. : 

Foods: Their Nutritive, Economic, and Social Values. By Florence 
LaGanke Harris and Ruth Adele Henderson. xi, 633 pp. ’38. 
i i al a a 

Distinctly broad in the ‘ ‘food for good living” aspect. 

Home Management. By Irma H. Gross and Mary E. Lewis. xiv, 162 

ree SON alta cth den esc ss eh csi chiapas cielo intake eisiabestes 
Larger aspects of planning to spend time, energy, money wisely; advanced. 

The Big Book of Needlecraft. By Annie S. Paterson, Sarah G. Serv- 

ice, and Helen M. Paton. 576 pp. ’37. Scribner__.___.-----_- 
Thirty-six separate needle-and-thread activities for beginners and experts. 

Experimental Food Study. By Mrs. A. F. Morgan and I. H. S. Hall. 

NE eee ee 


College level; excellent reference for chemistry and cookery. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


General Shop Gas and A. C. Are Welding and Cutting. By Royal- 
ston F. Jennings. 84 pp. °’37. McKnight._............__._ 
Sixty-three units to give the beginner good habits. 
Fifty Popular Woodworking Projects. By Joseph L. Lukowitz. 80 
I te items has tei dlegh acini indardlerasscemsienenes-erie 
Working drawings make al! details clear. 
Electric Welding. By Morgan H. Potter. 126 pp. ’38. American 
Tech 


Concise text covering principles and applications of the craft. 
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Industrial Sheet Metal Drawing. By James H. Paull. viii, 153 pp. 
OR OO es sree ee 
Developing the geometry of many types of problems on a unique double-page 
arrangement. : 
Woodworking for Secondary Schools. By Ira Samuel Griffith and 
(ents B, Com. Sae-up. ‘S7.: Manual Arts................-.=- 
Featuring 500 small illustrations of each tool and its tricks. 
The Art of Wood Turning. By William W. Klenke. 122 pp. ’37. 
I a sence rips men aianewiten 
Showing a great variety of projects made possible by a lathe. 
Armature Winding. By David P. Moreton, Carl H. Dunlap, and L. 
R. Drinkall. 280 np. ‘38. American Tech..................- 
An important electrical craft made clear by photos and diagrams. 
Sheet Metal Work. By William Neubecker. xii, 360 pp. ’38. Amer- 
SISTA ect De Sek SA DO ES AS A ee 
Practical drafting and construction in light and heavy gauge. 
Machine Woodworking. By Herman Hjorth. xi, 371 pp. ’37. Bruce 
: History and modern techniques, plus safety rules. d 
Things to Make and How to Make Them. By William Klenke. Book 
1, 63 pp.; Books 2-10, 32 pp. each. ’38. Manual Arts. Prices, 
Book 1, 75e; Books 2-10, 0c each; set............-.-.--..._.- 
A series of ten very practical woodworking manuals, with clear working 
drawings and text. The separate titles in sequence are: 1, The Home 
Workshop; 2, Things to Make for the Camp and Game Room; 3, Things 
to Make for the Lawn and Garden; 4, Things to Make for the Home; 5, 
Odd Pieces of Furniture; 6, Tables; 7, Dressers, Chests, Desks, Cabinets ; 
8, Chairs, Benches, Stools, Clocks; 9, Boys’ Room Furniture; 10, Small 
Pieces of Furniture. 


PHYSICS 
Physics of Today. By John A. Clark, Frederick Russell Garton, and 
Francis W. Sears. xvi, 632 pp. 38, CS . eeee 
Conventional topics, in pe Preah A order, plus new applications. 
Elementary Survey of Physics. By Arthur E. Haas and Ira M. Free- 
a RE SE | Gg ee a eee 
Nonmathematical, concise, for general backgrounds and appreciation. 
Elementary Practical Physics. ba Newton Henry Black and Harvey 
Nathaniel Davis. x, 710 pp. ’38. Macmillan____.___-_______- 
Enlarged and revised edition wee offers new practicality and interest. 
An Outline of Physics. By Albert Edward Caswell. x, 590 pp. ’38. 
EEN ENN A SEE Se eee 
Advanced, emphasizing mathematical relationships. 
A First Course in Physics for Colleges. By Robert A. Millikan, 
Henry G. Gale, and Charles W. Edwards. xiv, 712, Ixii pp. 
2 gle) MENS e steers eee st pe REE ee ae ee 


Including newest atomic phenomena. 


PHYSIOLOGY 

Health and Human Welfare. By William E. Burkard, Raymond L. 

Chambers, and Frederick W. Maroney. viii, 631 pp. ’37. Lyons 
Includes an especially complete treatment of the body’s defenses. 

Life and Growth. By Alice V. Keliher and others. x, 245 pp. ’38. 

OO EELS AS EEL LE EEE EE SEE 
A streamlined, frank physiology in the Progressive Education series. 

An Introduction to Human Physiology. By Lathan A. Crandall, Jr. 

NG re i os cece isting rien mess 
College level, emphasizing functions above structure. 

Personal Hygiene Applied. By Jesse Feiring Williams. 627 pp. 

2. edt cithee dann eoneseadettameonennoe 
Sixth edition of a comprehensive ror revised to modern views. 

The Human Organism and the World of Life. By Clarence W. 
Young, G. Ledyard Stebbins, and Clarence John Hylander, x, 
Bee 7 ane Se itech incdimansuncnnneadatencdcne 

College level; maintenance, inheritance, behavior the chief divisions. 

The Machinery of the Body. By Anton J. Carlson and Victor John- 

OR ne I ee I snes ice ntinneennu— 
a See experiments; superior reference to body juices and their 
effects. 


EQUIPMENT REFERENCE 
The American School and University. 658 pp. ’38. American School 


Tenth annual edition continues comprehensive service to all who buy and 
build for educational purposes—including science equipment. 
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PEABODY BIMONTHLY BOOKLIST 


A Selection of Professional and Cultural Books for a Teacher's Library 
SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER, 1938 


The list is classified: 000-029 Bibliography and Library Science; 030 General Reference 
Books; 070 Journalism; 100 Philosophy; 200 Religion; 300 Social Science; 870 Education; 
370.15 Psychology; 400 Language; 500 Science; 600 Useful Arts; 700 Fine Arts; 790 Recrea- 
tion; 800 Literature; 900 History; 910 Travel and Geography; 920 Biography; Children’s 
Literature; Texts. 

Annotators: Paul L. Boynton, Helen Lacy, Ullin W. Leavell, po E. Moore, 
Milton Lanning Shane, Louis Shores, Hanor A. Webb, Fremont P. Wirth 


Preferred items are starred. 

















5 Star Selections 


*****DEMIASHKEVICH, MICHAEL. The national mind: English, French, 
German. American Book Company, ¢1938. 508p. $3.50. 

Composite pictures of the collective mind or character of great peoples can be developed 
through the comparative study of education, literature, politics, philosophy, and the fine arts. 
For the understanding of American culture, such comparative analyses of the cultures of 
England, France, and Germany are indispensable. Here they are, broadly documented and 
brilliantly expounded. A pioneer work in a field of constantly increasing importance. 


*****Krey, LAURA. And tell of time. Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1938. 
712p. $2.75. 

After Sherman had passed and Lee had surrendered, the Old South settled down to days 

as heroic as those of the tragic battlefields. Laid primarily in Texas, this story is a 


realistic account of the struggle of Calvin Darcy and his people for life, love, and freedom 
on a Southern plantation. 


A book fully as stirring as the annals of Scarlett O’Hara. 














300 Sociology 


2 ae Corporation, c1938. 659p. 
***JASTROW, JOSEPH. The betrayal of $ A standard reference tool. Librarians will be 


intelligence; a preface to debunking. 

Sommers, Publisher, c1938. 170p. 
1.50 

$ This book challenges the reader to be critical. 

Stop, look, and listen! Pause, weigh, and re- 

flect. A superb, refreshing attack on all brands 

of bunk and hokum. 

****LINDLEY, BETTY and ERNEST K. 
A new deal for youth; the story of the 
eng Youth Administration. Vik- 

Press, 1938. 315p. $3.00. 

iled analysis of America’s solution of the 
youth problem, based upon an exhaustive sur- 
vey and four months’ firsthand study. Dis- 
tinctly heart-warming picture of half a million 
boys and girls now being provided, not only 
efficiently but economically, with work or edu- 
cational opportunities 

**LysING, HENRY. Men against 
crime. David Kemp & Co., c1938. 265p. 


A most readable account of the personnel and 
tools of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
and the training offered to selected police officers. 
Vividly between the lines—“‘Crime does not pay.” 


370 Education 


*The American school and univer- 
sity: a yearbook devoted to the design, 
utilization, and maintenance of educa- 
tional buildings and grounds, 1988; 
tenth annual edition. American School 


particularly interested in Edna R. Hanley’s arti- 
cle on workrooms in college and university librar- 
ies. Another article by ‘ Keith Tyler on the 
school radio-sound field is suggestive. 

*BAKER, GERTRUDE M., and OTHERS. 
Graded lessons i in fundamentals of phys- 
ical education: a program for grades 
one to six. A. S. Barnes & Co., c1938. 
367p. $3.00. 

Clear on objectives, detailed on activities, def- 
inite on outcomes. Truly a full program. 

*BLAIR, HERBERT. Physical educa- 
tional facilities for the modern junior 
and senior high school. A. S. Barnes 
& Co., 1938. 174p. $2.50. 

An excellent handbook for school administra- 
tors and others interested in facilities necessary 
to carry out an adequate physical education pro- 
gram. Data are presented for 107 school build- 
ings. 

**Bovarp, J. F., and Cozens, F. W. 
Tests and measurements in physi 
education. Philadelphia, W. B. Saun- 
ders Company, 1938. 427p. $3.00. 

A scholarly treatment of the essential 
of tests and measurements. The new tion 
has integrated the most recent developments in 
the field and should be a most useful addition to 
o library of all teachers of physical educa- 

ion. 

*BRIANT, KEITH. Oxford limited. 
New York, Farrar & Rinehart, c1938. 
8319p. $2.50. 





aw we & 

















1988] 


A frank study of the great English university 
by the 1936 editor of Oxford’s undergraduate 
paper, “The Isis.” Because of the American 
higher education vogue of copying English uni- 
versities and the searching way in which a great 
English university is here discussed, Ozford 
Limited should be an educational best seller. 


*CARTER, JEAN. Parents in perplex- 
ity. American Association for Adult 
Education, 1938. 1438p. $1.00. 

A readable and thought-provoking study of 
the status of parent education. 

*DICKERMAN, WATSON. Outposts of 
the public school.’ American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education. 1938. 76p. 
FI aati of the adult school program. 

*Douctass, A. A. Modern secondary 
education: principles and practices. 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
c1938. 7782p. $3.00. 

Revision of a standard and basic treatise. 

*JACOBSEN, J. V. Educational foun- 
dations of the Jesuits in sixteenth- 
century New Spain. Berkeley, Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1938. 292p. 
gs contribution to the history of 
education in the new world and especially in 


Mexico. ce 

***MCCONN, MAX. Planning for 
college. Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
c1937. 267p. $2.00. 

Should be read by every college-minded par- 
ent, son, and daughter, because of clearness and 
practicability. The high school teacher should 
read it, lend it, and get it back without fail. 

**MoorgE, E. C. The story of instruc- 
tion ; the renaissances, and the refor- 
mations. The Macmillan Company, 
1938. 575p. $4.00. 

The second volume of this significant educa- 
tional history carries the story formed through 
the reformations. 

*MORRISON, BAKEWELL. Character 
formation in college. Milwaukee, Wis., 
Bruce Publishing Company. 1938. 
214p. $1.85. 

A compact and readable discussion, especially 
well organized. 

*RINSLAND, H. D. 
tests and grading. 
1937. 323p. $2.85. 

Delineation of a technique of using statis- 
tical procedures in relation to grading system 
for public schools. ‘ 

*SEABURY, DavipD. How to get things 
done. Julian Messner, Inc., 1938. 278p. 
$2.00. 

Psychological self-help for the million. 

*STANGER, MARGARET, and DONOHUE, 
ELLEN K. Prediction and prevention 
of reading difficulties. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1937. 191p. $2.00. 

Clear descriptive treatment of reading in- 
struction from the neurological basis. Treat- 
ment involves presentation of theory, a testing 
program to determine dominance on the part 
of the pupil and a discussion of teaching pro- 
cedure based on results of tests. 


400 Language 


***LAWRENCE, EDWIN W. How to 
talk to people and make an impression. 


Constructing 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
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Fleming H. Revell Company, c1938. 
223p. $2.00. 

Recommended highly for teachers, who—for 
all their talking—make poor appearances in 


public. 
500 Science 


*BELLAMY, H. S. Moons, myths and 
man; a reinterpretation. Harper and 
Brothers, Publishers, 1938. 351p. $2.50. 

A scholarly analysis of the chief theories— 
mostly ancient and fanciful, some modern and 
debatable—as to the origin of our sun and the 
planets. 

***MCCORKLE, PAUL. Survey of phys- 
ical science for college students. 
Philadelphia, P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., 
Inc., 1988. 47lp. $2.75. 

The newest freshman general science features 
astronomy, geology, meteorology, energy, elec- 
tricity, practical chemistry. Distinctly read- 
able for broader culture. 

_ Morton, R. L. Teaching arithmetic 
in the elementary school; vol. II, inter- 
mediate grades. Silver Burdett Com- 
pany, c1938. 538p. $2.72. 

A consistent comprehensive 
arithmetic in the intermediate grades. The 
meaningful approach is stressed throughout. 
The latest research data in the field have been 
incorporated. Well-chosen illustrations add 
much value to each chapter. Every progres- 
sive teacher of arithmetic will find this book 
helpful and stimulating. 


700 Fine Arts 


Art education today; an annual de- 
voted to the problems of art education. 


treatment of 


. Teachers College, Columbia University, 


1938. 1384p. $1.15. 

A series of fifteen papers pertaining to the 
various phases of art education. 

**WHISTLER, J. M. Treasures of art: 
paintings by James McNeill Whistler. 
The Studio Publications, Inc., n.d. 18p., 
Spl. $2.50. 

The eight paintings contained in this volume 
are Whistler’s greatest. A short well-written 
history accompanies each painting. This vol- 
ume should be a valuable addition to the col- 
lection of any teacher, school, library or art 
department. 


800 Literature 


*** JACOB, NAOMI. The lenient god. 
Macmillan, 1938. 328p. $2.50. 

In present-day London, Bill and Elspeth, 
Elsie and Johnnie, Bill’s shrewd mother and 
the incomparable Jean live out their intensely 
interesting and varied stories. Bill Warren was 
cheated out of education and success, but driv- 
ing his London bus he is still the finest gen- 
tleman with the most wistful love story of Miss 
Jacob’s repertoire. 

*****KREY, LAURA, And tell of time. 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1938. 1712p. 

2.75. 

After Sherman had passed and Lee had sur- 
rendered, the Old South settled down to days 
as heroic as those of the tragic battlefields. 
Laid primarily in Texas, this story is a realistic 
account of the struggle of Calvin Darcy and 
his people for life, love, and freedom on a 
Southern plantation. 

A book fully as stirring as the annals of 
Scarlett O’Hara. 
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***RINEHART, MARY ROBERTS... The 
wall. Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., ¢1938. 
338p. $2.00. 

Just as Juliette’s beauty could not mask the 
stark fear in her eyes, the social prominence 
of her intimates could not save them from 
suspicion when that fear materialized. A story 
where jealousy and hatred, lurking in every 
corner, could be motives for dark crime, and 
where love might be angelic or diabolic. A 
thrilling book, full of suspense and action. 


900 History 


***F EDERAL WRITERS’ PROJECT OF 
THE WORKS PROGRESS ADMINISTRATION. 
Mississippi; a guide to the magnolia 
state. The Viking Press, 1938. 545p. 
$2.50. 

One of the most delightful volumes in the 
American Guide Series. Sparkling background 
of Mississippi culture past and present. De- 
tailed description of twelve cities from Biloxi 
to Vicksburg, alluring outlines of seventeen 
tours, scores of human-interest photographs. 
Let’s move to Mississippi! : 

***HuGHEs, E. R. The invasion of 
China by the Western world. The 
Macmillan Company, 1938. 323p. (The 
Pioneer Histories.) $3.50. 

Opens with an outline of Chinese history in 
terms of Western constants. Next takes up 
and analyzes in five scholarly chapters the 
influence of the West upon Chinese religion, 
politics, education, science, and literature. De- 
votes a final chapter to events since 1930. In- 
valuable for an understanding of China’s inter- 


national significance. 

*** LEDERER, EMIL, and LEDERER- 
SEIDLER, EMy. Japan in transition, 
New Haven, Yale University Press, 
1938. 260p. $3.00. 

Based upon two years of teaching experience 
at the University of Tokyo. Against adequate 
historical and geographic backgrounds is pre- 
sented a capable analysis of fundamental prob- 
lems arising from the effort to harmonize mod- 
ern industrialism and traditional Japanese cul- 
ture patterns. Bids fair to remain authoritative 
in the field. 

*****DEMIASHKEVICH, MICHAEL. The 
national mind: English, French, Ger- 
man, American Book Company, c1938. 
508p. $3.50. 

Composite pictures of the collective mind or 
character of great peoples can be developed 
through the comparative study of education, 
literature, politics, philosophy, and the fine 
arts. For the understanding of American cul- 
ture, such comparative analyses of the cultures 
of England, France, and Germany are indis- 
pensable. Here they are, broadly documented 
and brilliantly expounded. A pioneer work in 
a field of constantly increasing importance. 


920 Biography 
*BoLiTHO, Hector, ed. Letters of 
Queen Victoria, from the archives of 
the House of Brandenburg-Prussia; tr. 
from the German by Mrs. J. Pudney 
and Lord Sudley. New Haven, Yale 


University Press, 1938. 283p. $4.00. 

About 200 letters hitherto unpublished, writ- 
ten 1841-1899, mostly written to King William 
of Prussia and his wife Augusta. An ex- 
planatory text blends the letters into an inti- 
mate autobiography. 
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****BRASOL, BoRIS. Oscar Wilde, the 
man—the artist—the martyr. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1938. 402p. $3.50. 

The bright eminence of the scintillating Oscar 
Wilde was not proof ag t the reve- 
lation of his pitiful vice—homosexuality. From 
literary glory he fell swiftly to ignominy, menta! 
impotence, and death. This scholarly biography 
reveals the whole twisted, pagan personality of 
the most brilliant poseur of his age, whose 
works are greater than his life. 

****DRISCOLL, CHARLES B. The life 
of O. O. McIntyre. Greystone Press, 
1938. 344p. $2.50. 

Odd MclIntyre’s 104,000,000 readers know he 
was rich, not handsome, no longer young, made 
grammatical errors, loved dogs, and knew New 
York like Main Street. What they didn’t know 
about him—his sensitivity, physical weakness, 
and amazing generosity toward friends and 
enemies—Charlie Driscoll writes in the most 
moving tribute ever paid to a friend. 

****FULOP-MILLER, RENE. Triumph 
over pain. Translated by Eden and 
Cedar Paul. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Mer- 
rill, c1938. 4388p. $3.50. 

The saga of anesthesia, brilliantly told by the 
author of Rasputin, the holy devil. Abundantly 
documented and provided with a valuable bibli- 
ography, Triumph over pain derives its human 
interest from the dramatic struggle of Dr. 
Morton, the obscure Boston dentist thanks to 
whom anesthesia was made a permanent part 
of medical practice. 

***GoRDON, C. W. Postscript to ad- 
venture: the autobiography of Ralph 
Connor. Farrar & Rinehart, c1938. 
450p. $3.00. 

As readable as his sensationally best-selling 
Black rock, The sky pilot, or The man from 
Glengarry is this chronicle of seventy crowded 
years from the West-Canadian Scottish minister 
and soldier who lived his ideals behind the 


novelist’s alias. 

***ROBERTS, KENNETH. March to 
Quebec; journals of the members of 
Arnold's expedition, compiled and an- 
notated during the writing of Arundel. 
Doubleday, Doran, 1938. 657p. $4.00. 

The story of Benedict Arnold’s desperately 
heroic march through the Maine woods, told 
in this compilation of authentic journals and 
letters, is of interest not merely as a source 
book for Mr. Roberts’ stirring novel Arundel, 
but as a unique contribution to the historical 
literature of the period. 

****SHEPARD, ODELL. The journals 
of Bronson Alcott. Boston, Little, 
Brown, 1938. 559p. $5.00. 

In 50 large volumes of 500 pages each, Bron- 
son Alcott recorded 46 years of his life and 
thought. Teacher, philosopher, gentleman, he 
wrote of every reform and crusade instituted 
after 1800, and of most of his distinguished con- 
temporaries from Emerson to Walt Whitman. 

His journals, reduced to publishable form, 
reveal clearly the portrait of one of the purest 
intellects of an earlier America. 

_ ***STEPHENSON, W. H. Isaac Frank- 
lin: slave trader and planter of the 
old South; with plantation records. 
Louisiana State University Press, 1938. 
368p. $3.00. 

Study of a T 





n who b one of 





the richest Southerners of his time through the 
slave trade, yet was also a respected planter. 
Pioneers in the research use of court records. 
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Significant for light thrown upon the long- 
distance slave trade, and upon the plantation 
regime (especially in Louisiana). c 

**** WOODWARD, C. V. Tom Watson: 
agrarian rebel. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1938. 518p. $3.75. 


Through this fine biography of a fiery popular 
leader much light is shed upon an important 
phase of Southern history: the struggle of the 
agrarians who fought industrialism in the post- 
Reconstruction years, failed with Bryan in 1896. 
and then, with Watson, degenerated into mere 
muckraking and rabble-rousing. 


Children’s Literature 
BINDRUM, ELSIE. Meg and Moe. 


Boston, Lothrop, Lee and Shepard 
Company, 1938. Pages unnumbered. 
$1.00. 


A well-intentioned book with all Negro char- 
acters. When a child of seven was reading 
the book she said, “I would never ‘put pictures 
like these in a book showing people without 
shoes.”” Subtle discriminations of the type men- 
tioned demonstrate and presage perpetuation 
of racial prejudices which should be eliminated 
from our culture. “ 

Gauss, M. and C. W. Kickapoo: the 
fighting bronco. Chicago, Albert Whit- 
man & Co., 1938. 32p. $1.00. 

For boys and girls of the “‘pony-riding” age 
who are able to read only the easiest material. 

GAY, ZHENYA. Sakimura. The Vik- 
ing Press, c1937. Pages unnumbered. 

1.50. 


Pages from the life of a pedigreed Siamese 
eat. Color lithographs add to the attractive- 
ness of the book for children of the early ele- 
mentary grades. 

HAUMAN, GEORGE and Doris. Happy 
harbor; a seashore story. The Mac- 
millan Company, 1938. 60p. $1.75. 

Informative material happily presented with 
attractive illustrations. . 

HOGNER, DoroTHY. Pancho; pictures 
by Nils Hogner. Thomas Nelson and 
Sons, 1938. 60p. $1.00. 

A humorous story of Mexican family life as 
lived by a none too industrious but happy man 
and wife. A story with an “all’s well” ending. 

IRWIN, GRACE. Almost fifteen. Bos- 
ton, Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Com- 
pany, 1938. 255p. $1.50. 

Experiences of girls fifteen and below, that 
girls about fifteen will enjoy. 

MARSHALL, H. E. Kings and things; 
first stories from English history. 
Thomas Nelson and Sons, c1938. 341p. 
$2.00. 

Honest effort to simplify British Imperial his- 
tory. After too much emphasis upon wars and 
jealousies in the first half the book reviews 
lives of later kings and queens of Britain with 
interest and delight. 

MEIGS, CORNELIA. Young Americans; 
how history looked to them while it was 
in the making. Boston, Ginn and Com- 
pany, c1936. 354p. $1.12. 

Interesting and supplementary depiction for 
young students of young America. 

MOSES, BELLE. John Marshall, our 
greatest chief justice. D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1938. 257p. $2.00. 

A book having all the qualities of challenge 
and inspiration for young readers. 

‘ 
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NEWELL, Hope. More about the little 
old woman who used her head. Thomas 
Nelson and Sons, 1938. 62p. $1.00. 

A highly imaginative plot involving factors 
of interest to children presented in the life of 
a unique character. : 

NOLEN, ELEANOR W. A shipment for 
Susannah. Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
1938. 82p. $1.00. 

Culture at Mt. Vernon as experienced by a 
white girl and her Negro slave-girl companion. 
Mutual interests and wholesome relations stated 
and implied leave pleasant impression on the 
reader of the social conditions of the post- 
revolutionary era. For supplementary reading 
in third and fourth grade activities. 

RATZESBERGER, ANNA. Donkey beads: 
a tale of a Persian donkey. Chicago, 
Albert Whitman & Co., 1938. 62p. 
$1.50. 

What the story lacks because of its adult 
human characters is compensated by the inter- 
esting analysis of the mind of the donkey— 
the héro of the story, whose wishes came true. 


SEAMAN, AuGusta H. The river 
acres riddle. Garden City, N. Y., The 
Sun Dial Press, Inc., ¢c1929. 224p. 
$0.89. 


Three mystery stories to whet youthful imag- 
inations. = 

SPERRY, MARGARET. The magician’s 
cloak. Henry Holt and Company, c1938. 
45p. $1.75. 

Fairy tales for children of ages from eight 
to twelve, to be read by them, and for earlier 
ages, of the “to be read to” type. : 

TAGGART, MARION A. The little grey 
house; a gay story for girls. Garden 
City, N. Y., The Sun Dial Press, Inc., 
c1904. 267p. (Young moderns book- 
shelf.) $0.89. 

A gripping story for girls, depicting social 
scenes with interest in easy vocabulary and 
good style. 


WHITEMAN, EDNA. Playmates in 
print. Thomas Nelson and Sons, c1926. 
122p. $1.50. 

WHITEMAN, EDNA. The silver wand; 
folk fairy tales adapted for the story- 
teller and the children. Thomas Nelson 
and Sons, 1938. 121p. $1.50. 

Freely adapted fairy tales of French, Ger- 
man, Norse and Irish origin. A collection of 


twelve stories of interest to children for their 
own leisure reading. 


ZWEIG, STEFAN. Conqueror of the 
seas; the story of Magellan. The Vik- 
ing Press, 1938. 335p. $3.50. 

A readable story for juveniles, written in 


good style, not burdened with too much his- 
torical detail. 


Books Received 


ALTHOFF, LEONA L. The chuych li- 
brary manual. Nashville, Tenn., The 
Sunday School Board of the Southern 
Baptist Convention, c1937. 137p. $0.60. 

BARRY, LINDA E., MApDEN, MABLE, 
and PRATT, MARJORIE. Targets in read- 
ing for high-school students. St. Louis, 
Mo., Webster Publishing Company, 
c1938. 158p. $0.42. 
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a school officials know that stu- 
dent health as well as academic progress is 
their responsibility. 

How many of your pupils are sitting in seats of 
improper design? How many are acquiring school- 
room slouch—a habit due largely to improper seating 
and one which has a bad effect on both health and 
mental alertness. 





The American Seating Company provides at 
reasonable cost seats and desks built to make cor- 
rect sitting comfortable and habitual—seating that 
guards health and minimizes eye strain. 





With our cooperation 
my 2ny school can begin a re- 
seating program even ona 
very limited budget. You 
will be gratified to know 
how economically and 
conveniently this can be 
accomplished. Write for 
complete information. 


Ame rican Seating 
‘ Company ; 





BRICE, MONICA. Green wood burns 
slow. Boston, Lothrop, Lee and Shep- 
ard Company, 1938. 279p. $2.00. 

BRUNER, H. B., and SMITH, C. MABEL. 
Social studies intermediate grades; book 
three. Charles E. Merrill Company, 
c1938. 567p. $1.40 

BucKLey, H. M., and OTHERS. Road 
to safety reader series. American 
Book Company, c1938. 

New series of readers on safety education 
Content based on situations which children meet 
where special information is necessary. Stories 
well adapted from urban and rural life. Titles 
of books in series: Away we go; Happy times; 
In storm and sunshine; In town and country; 
Here and there; Around the year; On land and 
water; Who travels there? 

BUSWELL, G. T., BROWNELL, W. A., 
and JOHN, LENORE. Daily-life arith- 
metics, book one. Boston, Ginn and 
Company, c1938. 573p. $0.60. 

Cook, N. W., comp. The puzzle dic- 
tionary. Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1937. 
159p. $1.39. 

Day, A. E. God in us; we in God. 
The Abingdon Press, ¢1938. 171p. 
$1.75. 

DISNEY, WALT. Snow White and the 
seven dwarfs. Philadelphia, David Mc- 
Kay Company, c1937. Pages unnum- 
bered. $1.00. 

DONHAM, AGNES. A case book in 
family budgeting. The Boston Cooking 
Schoo] Magazine Company, 1937. 252p. 
$1.75. 

ALEKHINE, A., ed. The book of the 
Nottingham international chess tour- 
nament. Philadelphia, David McKay 
Company, 1937. 291p. $5.00. 

ELLINGWoop, LENA B. Belda in 
Blunderland. Portland, Me., Falmouth 
Book House, 1938. 76p. $2.00. 

Etyort, Sir THOMAS. The gouernour. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., c1937. 308p. 
$1.00. 

FEIGE, GREGORY. The church and the 
Jews; a memorial issued by Catholic 
European scholars. The Paulist Press, 
n.d. 36p. $0.10. 

FINGER, C. J. Our navy. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1936. 188p. 
$2.00. 

GARD, CARROLL. Writing, past and 
present. The A. N. Palmer Company, 
1937. 74p. $1.00. 

A simplified account of the history of writing 
with problems and activities of an appropriate 
nature for each chapter. The book should prove 


helpful as a reference source for upper ele- 
mentary and high school classes 


GRAY, W. H. Psychology of the ele- 
mentary school subjects. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1938. 459p. $3.25. 

Hart, W. L. College algebra. Bos- 
ton, D. C. Heath and Company, c1938. 
438p. $2.24. 
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Horatiana seu corona poematum 
quam in honorem principis lyrae 
Latinae Quinti Horati Flacci in ipsius 
anno natali bis millesimo contexuerunt 
soch e vice-privincia aequatoriana socie- 
tatis Jesu. Quiti, “Editorial Ecuqtori- 
ana,” 1936. 195p. Price not indicated. 


A Horatian symposium in versatile Latin 
verse, from Quito, Ecuador. 


HunTING, H. S. Your world and 
how to live in it: teacher’s guide and 
general resource book. The Abingdon 
Press, c1938. 146p. $1.25. 

HUTCHINSON, PAULA. A hat for 
Harriet. Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, c1937. Pages unnumbered. $1.25. 

JONATHAN, N. H. Gentlemen aren’t 
sissies. Chicago, The John C. Winston 
Company, 1938. 204p. $1.50. 

Jolly chapters of challenge to the male to 
be poised and popular by real courtesy and con- 
sideration. Campus slang (such as “pitching 
woo”) makes the meaning clear to the lad who 
gets around. 

LEONARD, J. P., and WEEKS, HELEN F. 
Fundamentals of secondary education; 
a syllabus of its development, present 
status, basic psychology, and principles. 


World Book Company, c1938. 1038p. 
$0.96. 
Lesligz, A. S. Arizona ranger. Rob- 


ert Speller, c1938. 264p. $2.00. 
MAJOCCHIA, ANDREA. More of my 


life. Knight Publishers, 1938. 313p. 
$2.50. ° 

MARKS, PERCY. A tree grown 
straight. Grosset & Dunlap, c1937. 
339p. $0.75. 


MopLEy, RUDOLF. 
torial statistics. Harper and Brothers, 
1937. 188p. $3.00. 


PARKHURST, WINTHROP, and DE BEK- 
KER, L. J. Encyclopedia of music and 

musicians. New York, ar Pub- 
lishers, c1937. 662p. $2.75 


PEARSON, KARL. The grammar of 
science. E. P. Dutton & Co., c1987. 
3857p. $1.00. 


ROSENBERG, R. R. Essentials of busi- 
ness mathematics, principles and prac- 
tice. The Gregg Publishing Company, 
c1938. 328p. $1.20. 


RUSSELL, BERTRAND. Marriage and 
morals. Garden City, N. Y., The Sun 
Dial Press, Inc., c1938. 320p. $0.79. 

SLIFER, ROSEJEANNE, and CRITTEN- 
DEN, LOUISE. The giant quiz book. 
Crown Publishers, c1938. 288p. $1.25. 

STRANG, RUTH, BURKS, BARBARA §S., 
and PuLs, HELENE S. Here and there 
and home. Bureau of Publications, 


How to use pic- 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1938. 120p. $1.00. 
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STRAYER, G. D., and ENGELHARDT, 


N. L. Forward to the fundamentals in 


education; 
1936-37. 
University, 1937. 


sex education. 
pany, 1938. 


learning Spanish quickly. 
Bros., 1938. 


the Hartford schools in 
Teachers College, Columbia 
318p. $1.20. 
Swirt, EpITH H. Step by step in 
The Macmillan Com- 
207p. $2.00. 

THIMM, FRANZ. Easy method for 
Wehman 
90p. $1.00. 


THOMAS, HENRY. The complete book 


of English. Garden City Publishing 
Co., Inc., c1988. 3871p. $1.79. 


Tenax, EpNA. Zickle’s luck. The 


Macmillan Company, 1938. 91p. $1.50. 


VALENTINE, HELEN, and THOMPSON, 


ALICE. Better than beauty; a guide to 


charm; with 
Modern Age Books, Inc., c1938. 
$0.50. 


I. Gondor. 
172p. 


illus. by E. 


WALKER, R. H. The modern mes- 


sage of the Psalms. The Abingdon 


Press, c1938. 


207p. $1.50. 
WASHBURNE, HELUuIZ. Little elephant 


catches cold; illus. by Jean McConnell. 
Chicago, Albert Whitman & Co., 1937. 


32p. $1.00. 

WILLIAMSON, HENRY. Goodbye west 
country. Boston, Little, Brown and 
Company, 1938. 369p. $3.00. 
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MY ARITHMETIC 
TABLET — 1937 Edition 


. embodies these notable features: 
1. Abundant, well graded practice 
material. 

Simplified scoring system. 

Introductory helps for pupils. 

Standardized tests. 

Extra practice material for slow 

groups. 

Interesting problem material. 

Ample space for computation and 

answers. 

Answers on perforated pages in 

each book. 

Complete table of contents. 

Substantial binding. 

Low cost. Every pupil can afford to 

use MY ARITHMETIC TABLET. 

Books I-VIII for grades One-Eight— 
Each, postpaid 16 cents. 


2. 
3. 
4a. 
5. 


6. 
7. 


8. 
9. 


10, 
11. 


Write us for samples 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 


1808 Washington Ave. St. Lovis, Mo. 
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“Better Than a 
Thousand Words” 


Are Maps Like 





AMERICAN HISTORY MAP’ 


WHY it 


Not for mere decoration was this 


happened WHEN it 


modern map series illustrated with 
bears and bison, boats, and In- 
dians. Things our eyes see, we 
remember—so too, these interest- 
ing and authentic pictures make 
it easy for your pupils to under- 
stand WHAT was _ happening, 
WHERE it was happening, and 


happened. 
od ome for yourself what TRY- 


ON ILLUSTRATED AMERI- 
CAN HISTORY MAPS can help 
you do for your pupils. There is a 
free copy of “History Teaching 
Aids” waiting for you. Ask for it. 


Address Dept. M966. 





WEBER-COSTELLO CO. 


PUBLISHERS CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES. 
IN THE IMPROVEMENT OF _ 
INSTRUCTION | 


A. S. BARR’ ¢ 


Professor of Education 
University of Wisconsin 








WILLIAM H. BURTON ¢ 


Professor of Education 
University of Southern California 


LEO J. BRUECKNER | 


Professor of Education 
University of Minnesota 








HIS fresh and stimulating discussion of 

the supervision of instruction, the most 
up to date and the most comprehensive now 
available, is based upon a fresh interpretation 
of supervision which encompasses the entire 
teaching and learning situation, not merely 
the teacher and classroom activity. It is in 
accord with the modern belief that aims, pro- 


cedures, and measures are not fixed and final, 


but emergent, experimental, and evolutionary. 
Throughout the emphasis is on principles, © 
The applications of principles are illustrated” 
and typical techniques and devices are de-" 
scribed, but always in @ manner that makes | 
clear the necessity for creative thinking and / 
that discourages the slavish following of tailor- 
made procedures. Everywhere co-operation 
and leadership are substituted for authority” 
and for the prescription of practices. $4.00 
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e New Books for Students of Education e 


THE PROGRESSIVE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 


By Ropert Hite Lane. shows how progressive methods actually work in 
an elementary school. It is authoritative in its underlying theory and 
rich in practical suggestions. All elementary school teachers. whether 
progressive or conservative. will welcome the book for the contribution 
it makes to better teaching. $1.90 


MODERN SECONDARY EDUCATION 


By AusBrey A. DouG ass. brings to date the author's well-known Secondary 
Education which is completely rewritten in the light of recent modifications 
in instruction and curriculum. The result is a comprehensive. excellentls 
organized, and well-written volume. in which latest developments in a rap- 
idly changing field are laid before the reader. $3.00 


SECONDARY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


By Evwin J. Brows, consists of some two hundred problem and case 
situations gathered by the author from the experiences of practical school 
administrators. Consistently the attack on each problem is to develop 
the problem in such a way that the student can see plainly the issue in- 


volved. $2.25 


FIRST COURSE IN STATISTICS—Their Use 
and Interpretation in Edueation and Psy- 
chology 


By bk. FP. Linpguist. makes clear the significance of the mathematical prop- 
erties in practical application, answers the questions of when and why 
each technique should be used in preference to possible alternatives. and 
shows how the results obtained in practice should be interpreted, $2.25 


PSYCHOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT— An 
Introduction to Genetic Psychology 
By Norwan L. Munn. skillfully organizes the most important facts of 


modern genetics which are significant for the psychologist. the psvehiatrist. 
and the educator. $3.25 
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THE 
ACTIVITY 
CONCEPT 


By Low C. Vilosswayn 


Issociate Professor of 


leachers College, Columbia tl niversity 


Leducation 


\n interpretation. and a study of the 
activity movement. with practical 
applications for the cuidance ol 
teachers-in-training and in service. 


S1.50 








THE 
STUDY 
HALL 


By Wannau Locasa 


Librarian 
l niversity of Chicago High School 


\ wholly practical presentation of 
the purposes. problems. practices, 


organization. and administration of 


one of the most important parts of 


school life. For junior and senior 


high schools. 3°00 








NEW BOOKS 
ON ACTIVE PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION 








EDUCATION AND 
THE QUEST FOR A 
MIDDLE WAY 


By Pacur UL. Suears 


Field Counselor. Federal Forum Project 


\ study of the major educational 
problems of the day in terms of 
their political and = social back- 
crounds. including an excellent sum- 
mary of controversial issues active 


for the past decade or more. 31.25 








A REGIONAL 
PROGRAM FOR 
THE 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


By A. C. KREY 


Professor of History 
l niversity of Minnesota 


One of today’s most lively educa- 
tional movements takes a long step 
forward in the project’ deseribed 
here. ‘The book outlines an experi- 
mental curriculum in social studies 
as related to regional life and cul- 
tures. $1.25 
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